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PALLAVA ARCHITECTURE 

PART a 

CHAPTER I. 

The Intermediate or Mamalla Period. 

{CIR. em to 674 A. D.) 

-- 

I T will be remcmbcted^ that the great Paltava king Mahendravannan 
I was succeeded by his son Narasimhavannan I in the second quarter 
of the seventh century, Narasimba was aumained Mamalla or MaMnmIla 
and he founded the sea-coast town of Mah&mallapuram, now the village of 
Mahabalipuiam in the Chingleput district of the Madras Presidency and popularly 
known as the Seven Pagodas. The village lies about 40 miles south of Madias 
on a strip of sand, about a mile wide, between the sea and the Buckingham 
Canal. The latter has been made along the hollow which appears to have 
been formerly an extensive backwater, connected with the open sea. It can 
be reached from Madras by motor or by boat on the canal. The nearest 
railway station is Chingleput, 19 miles distant. 

The oonect name of the place is, of course, Mamallapuram, and it is 
a pity that it was changed to Mahlbalipuram b later times, b order that the 
name of the village should comdde with the fabulous legend concerning 
the great Bftli, the mythical founder of this once important town, according 
to local tradition. 

The Anglo-Indian name of Seven Pagodas seems to owe its origm to 
English mariners. Before the extensive cosarina plantations were made all along 
this coast m recent times, the spires and towers of many of the loftier monu¬ 
ments would have been clearly visible to passing ships. From a mariner's 
pomt of view, the place is important as it marke a 'dangerous submerged reef 
of rocks a few nules out at sea and for this reason a Lighthouse was built 
in 1900. Another instance, on the same coast too, where the popular name 
of a place owes its origin to English sailots, is the famous Sun Temple at 
Konarak, neat Puri, which has been dubbed the “Black Pagoda.’* 
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V ALLAY A ARCHTTECTCrBE, 

tims. Tl, mc^a of broken pottery and debris now covered with drift sand 
Vm M* “*'• inktbited. Since the days of the 

dr,r?tt.T r “?”“'■ *” *>«■> a» first Enropean to 

™ I I. n * wonderfuj scnfptnial flgn«a at lKnn>l]apnnir^tb^ 

ini^ have been many a traveller whose cnrioaity was ronsed by tfieae 
able monunrcnts and who specnlated as to their origin. It is mdy 
that ep.gn,ph.cal research has established their tm* origin. Previous 

il^^“nrel“t ‘ "'r™ interpretations. In 

imroo'^ mstance there was esceptional cause far misconception, as the 

portrayed at Mhnial^! 

** n. l” ““y rtspecto from the conventimial types of later times 

and concerning Bali, and the famous Pandava favs— 

nd then common spouM Draupadi, have not only been the means of bestowina 

1.1“ TT ^ ‘’1“' ‘'“I’*® ficco given 

^ are wrdely known and appear in aJ] pravioas acco^fa „f the Iv^ 

L o ’’ ^ oonfusion to alter them now So 

y k letamed m the desoriptione of tie monnmenfa given here for the 
^e of refemnce to previou. works on the subject. I will merely^to ^s 

m pasaog, where these mistakes occur. ^ P 

The few PaUava inscriptions discovered at M3mallapuram and also at 
auvankupi»m, a hamlet three milea north of Mimalhipuram, which seema to 

lllv 1 (Bjjmplui Indica. Pol. X). These tccotda are, h^wer idmru- 

r ,w surnames of three diflcrenl Pallava kinaa and th. 

bore each the name of ita respective founder. The Imrgnsge of these „M 

allitt’l ; «■“* "T'-c J^ct ‘hat 

p Tvaa employed along with a southem one suggests that the artisuitsA 
were reermW from the north of India." Certain f^ M slme 

mdpures also mdreate the same fact .„d w.11 be referred to again in detail 

^^ampJes at MSmallapuram may. for the sake of 

^nvement dass^atmn and description, be said to belong to the mLt 

ting’s lifeUme rnd^th ‘ iiave aU been excavated during that 

g lifetime and the mscnptions record the same fact. The latter sh^ that 

mmrT'^T excavated during Manialla’s reign in the second 

IT Jd also thriltter'a'^M^'''’'^ ^ sticcessor Mahendravarman 

by hfamait: tL mtiifa ^bre^rr T !■ r 

style introduced during Mamslla’a «i!! pf 

ug iuumsjiaa reign until we come to the Rajasimlia period 
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(Cir, 674 to BOO A. D.) when the enrlier tock-cut examples are replaced by 
Btruotural temples, as exemplified in the famowa Shore Temple at Mamaliapnram. 
As we are now concerned only with examples in the so-called Milmalla style 
the later monuments belonging to the Rajasiniha period will be dealt mtU 

subsequently. 

Examples in the Hamalla style are of three kimls :-Cave-temples, mono¬ 
lithic free-standing temples commonly known as mty or ratitQ& and rock sculp¬ 
tures. . . . I 

These are subterranean roek-cut excavatioiiH siiiutar in style 

and on plan to the earher examples of the Mahendra period. But as the 
masons became more skilled in their work they improved on the original design 
and we find the clumsy cubical pillare with corbel capitals of the Mahendra 
period replaced by elegant pillars of good proportiou and the interiors often 
decorated with sculptural figures in high-relief of great beauty and executed 
with remarkable skilL 

The so-called raths (literally, “cars,” a misnomer applied to them 
by Hindus owing to their fugitive resemblance to the ivooden temple cars used 
in processions) are rock-cut models of structural temples mainly of timber 
construction. They vary in style and on plan but are ornamented with sculp- 
tuial figures and carving similar to that found on the cave-temples, 

Bocli jSculpiures. — These are large bas-relief sculptural scenes carved on the 
natural face of a cliiT or huge rock standing in the open air and are different 
from anything of the kind found elsewhere in India. 

The most remarkable natuml fe 4 iture of the plae^.* is the i^ocky hill, about 
half a mile long from north to south and a quarter of a mile wide from east 
to west, which rises abruptly from the sandy plain in a solid mass of bare 
gneiss rock to a height of nearly a hundred feet. The top and aides of this 
hill are carved, scored or excavated m numerous places, and some of the 
many outlying rocks and detached boulders with which it is surrounded have 
been hewn into shrines and antique monuments. As the hill tuns from north 
to south, its eastern aide faces the sea and it is on this side where the more 
important monuments are situated so as to face the cast and also enjoy the 
cool breezes from the sea. However, there are quite a number of cave-temples 
on. the other side of the hill which faces the west. Being tock-cut monuments 
their orientation in some cases must have been rather a matter of chauce 
thau of choice perhaps, but most of them face either the east or the west, 
usually the latter. A few were dedicated to Vishnu but moat of them were 
devoted to the worship of Siva and his consort Parvati the latter sometimes 
m the fonn of Durga. In a few cases, a combined worship of Siva and Vishnu 
seems to have occurred in the same temple. ■ 

Apart from the architectural value of this group of roek-cut temples as 
the prototypes of South Indian temple architecture, they are particularly inter¬ 
esting from an icom^aphical point of view. Just as the temple of this group 
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palla va architecture. 
are the protores of the elahomte buildings of the sixteenth and seventeenth 

smlDtn Jl T*™ 'j™*' " atemplified in the beanUiul 

senlptnral figures adorning these early Pallava temples. 

^ sculptures is the sober and moderate 
w «» «««tea whioh p„dn,tio»e 

of oionorHfin exaggeration of form, the lack 

Indinnsrt **"' **''^®“”** nmnnient which uanallp disSgme later 

haT«^l.”'°f “* Maraallapuiam are without inscriptionj. we 

r T ^. '”®="Pfo»» do, howerer, infom ua that they were scented 
*nng three d.«e«nt perioda and the atyle of the monnmenta’^themaelvea 

.rto ffiat of the next, exact linea of demarcation between any two nm 

a later style are clearly discernible. 

Mahi?dL“*:d7r^''in‘;:;? •>' 

,rp«a „ + j I. I, that one is inclined to thinfc that they 

ZT formerly in the employment ^ 

™'^“tl. “ «»d tharSIimalla 

nS^afterhiraeV'” >“ 

why*th!8*dLSm'^*^**.°”’~^^i ™'*“' *“ Mimallapoiam will doubtlesa wonder 

«rl!^ «>"“'be«d that tbe Pallava, warn a great maritime people from 
SniLtra ^and R T* *" «“>" diatant place, as Java. 

thT^™ Br^r™ . 7 “d introduced 

to!L.T “'’«™ ‘"d mviliaation. Although the epigiaphical 

Inlra 7°, *' ^d miaaionaryTMon, 

nhte^helt t .t A^kip^hgo with the exception of a few copper 

^te carter, of the Chela ^ ^ „,„omnenta and Zy 

India as *Se"ho^I Archipelago, clearly point to Southern 

india as the home-Iand of this undent Hinduised civilisation. 

bv Dr Z of i^dia arid Java; 

y Dr, J. Pb. V^, published by "The India Society” in 1926, Dr. Vogel 

^ A ** Sanskrit inscriptions discovered in the Archipelago 

A n * 1 .^ Sanskrit and belong to about the fifth century 

t t ^ are recoida of a line of Hindu or HinduBed who 

names eu g in vanian, such as Asvavarmant MulaTanDan and Puma- 
of^ZlpLj ^ inscriptions, he states:—" JJow, it is a point 

ty ®e^rd to those early Sanskrit inscriptions of the Archi* 

go ^ are written in a cliaraoter winch ia mimistakablj South-lndian 
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and which is practicaUy identical with the early drantha alphabet used m 
their inscriptions by the rulers of the Pallava Dynasty, This dynasty, it 
be remembered, held sway over the Coromandel coast for a period of nearly 
five centuries (area 3{)0 to 800 A. D.), and has left us a lasting and brilliant 
memorial of their rule in that wonderful group of temples and sculptures which 
is usually indicated by the popular name of ‘ The Seven Pagod^ . 

“There is, therefore, good reason to assume that it was Southern In(^, 

in particular the Coromandel coast, which sent forth emigrants who carried 
their Biahmanical religion and sacred language to the eastern islands. This 
conoluKOn is confirmed by further evidence. The princes of the Pallava Dynasty 
have, almost without exception, names ending in vanmn ; we notic^ that m 
the earliest epigraplucal records of Java and Borneo we meet with similar 
royal names. These documents are undat^, but in the later, dated macrip- 
tions of Ja\^ it is the Saka era which is invariably used. Now, this era 
commencing from the year A, D. 78. is essentially the reckoning of Southern 
India, whereas the Vikrama eta—which was in vogue in the North appears 
to have been unknown in the Archipelago,’* 

The capital of the Pallava empire was at Kancbi, the modem town of 
Conjeeveram and about 46 miles from MSmallapuram. The site for the latter 
place was no doubt chosen because it was then the nearest suitable locality 
for a naval base and it was probably originally connected with the open s^ 
by a backwater which has since become silted up and obliterated by drift 

sand. 

Vaishnava Revival. — ^When the conservation of these valuable monuments 
was first taken over by Government many years ago, the Saiva temples were 
found in a very dilapidated condition. The lingas had been cast out of the 
shrines, or the floors of the structural buildings torn up for the relics or treasure 
suppos^ to have been buried below them. At some time the Saiva religion 
seems to have sufiered a total eclipse at Miimallaptiram, due perhaps to its 
innate corruption and the mfiuencc of such religious reformers as Ramanuja- 
chBrya. The comparatively ruined and desecrated state of the Saiva shrines, 
and the dispersion, overthrow and destruction of the lin^, together with the 
unmolested state of the Vaishnava temples and symbob, suggest strongly the 
violent overthrow of the Saiva by the Vaishnava faith. 

The Vaishnava heroes and avatdras were recognised and adopted by* the 
new sect. A temple enclosure was constructed around the VarSba Temple 
(No. 14) and a pillared ball built in foont of the ^leat pastoral scene found 
carved on the open rock, named the Krishna Mandapa (No. 18), the style 
of which, although the lion pillars have been lepioduced, is obviously some 
centniies later than that of the sculptural scene itself. From the complete 
destruction of the interior of the Bamfinuja Mandapa (No. 16), it would 
appear that originally this temple was probably the most finished of all and 
contained the most marked signs of Saiva predominance. Its triple-shrme celb 
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have been tut out and thrown into one large chamber; the three large tableaux 
and ^e figures of the doorkeeper have been carefully obliterated; the sankka 
(conch) and chakra (discus), the sacred sjtnbols of Vishnu have been engraved 
on the end walls of the terrace, and a coJonnade, the Gommencement of a pillared 
hRll similar to the one erected in front of the Krishna Mandapa begun ■ but 
strangely enough the old Saiva inscription has been allowed to remain intact 
on the fioor. In all probability, this old record escaped obliteration because 
the vandals who wrecked the temple were unable to decipher it. The carved 
repiesentatjons of the conch and discus are depicted with flames of fire issuing 
from their sides, a feature which is never met with in early PaJlava Art a^ 
clearty denotes that these symbolical figures belong to a much later i^riod, 
Ihe few Tamil inscriptions dating from 1073 to 1235 4 D that have 

^en found at Mfimailapurani. indicate that the \'aishnava sect was dominant 
during that period, and its followers seem to ha.^ remained in the ascendant 
down to the present day. They stiU occupy the VarSha Temple (No 14) 

and the large modem-looking Sthalasayana Temple in the village and keen 

up the services of their sect therein. The Sthalasayana Temple contains a 
recumbent image of Vishnu similar to the one in the little .shrine cell attached 
to the west or Uck wall ol the Shore Temple, The Sthalasayana Temple 
aud the unf^shed gateway on the rocky hill above it. called the Rayala 

Gopumm, belong to the Vijayanagar period and are not earlier than the six- 
teenth century, 

but ,ai.cl»ral boildiags appe« to h«vo be™ not only oompleted bnt 

«tene.vely „*d for ™r,h.p. It looks ns tiongh tie original nmnonn nnd 
Knlptom wbo aeented no of the earlier monuments panned away below 

the work was liniabed leaving the temples witiout the shrine cells which thev 
w^ minded to eontain and therefore useleaa lot the devotional purposes for 
which they were designed. However, some of these unfinished eiam^ ere 
v^ interesting a. they ™pl.in the method employed in exeavatinr them. 
Ole proeem „ lUnstrated in Plate i. The flmt stoge was to give the face 

and vertical linen the men i«,niKd for the faiade. These lines inlersecl at 

tegular intervals forming a numher of cubes about 2 feet square armnned in 
rows This method not only made tie rock easier to work, but tbe lines 
served as a rough guide to the dimensions required. The openings and p ill... 
of the favade were then indicated in outline, and the work of tunnelling out 
the mtenor begun, aud wu^ carried u until sufficient rock had been removed 
to suit the measmements of the pillared ball and shrine chamber within Plate 
1 (il andfc) show the work still further advanced and the lion pillars beginning 
te take shape, and (d) of the same plate illustrates the finished article. 

The method of excavating the free-standing temples or sullied rathas 
was a bttle diflerent. In this case, the exterior of the edifice had to be cut 
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and carved before the basement and interior were begun. A suitable rock bavi^ 
been chosen, the first stage was to reduce its siae and shape to manae^ble 
proportions, the work always conimencing at the top of the rock, fPlate 
3 (a)) In Older to provide a safe footing for the masons, and also to serve 
as rough horizontal guide lines to the different levels of the building, the ro^ 
was terraced or stepped. The position of the periiendicuJar lines was indicated 
by small square holes cut at regular intervals along the lin^ of terracing and 
which also sensed as sockets for the support of the scaffolding. The big ro<* 
sculptures were carved in the same manner. The eocket-holes were cut in 
the top of the rock and stout wooden posts were driven into them to support 
and steady the scaffolding and rope ladders used below. The two big terraced 
rocks shown in the Iiackground of the photograph illustrated in (Plate 2 (a)) 
show the first stage, and also a reservoir in the foreground situated in the 

citadel, , . , 

Brickwork. —^The visitor to the Seven Pagoda.s will notice a vast number 

of small nights of steps out in the face of certain rocks, apparently at random 
and leading” nowhere. In reality, most of these excavations are not stops, but 
the old footings for the foundations of masonry walls built on the rocky hill¬ 
side. In some eases, the remains of the concrete foimdationa, or the bricks 
themselves embedded in mortar, may still be seen adhering to these step-like 

excavations. The foundations of the enclosure walls and revetments to reser* 
voirs were buUt in a similaT manner. Terraced channels or footings were cut in 
the rock where necessary, and filled in and levelled up with concrete, the wall 
usually in brick, was then erected on this foundation. At regular intervals, 
the wall was strengthened with upright stone pillars fixed in socket holes cat 
in the rock. The tops of these pillars were no doubt connected together by 
a stone or plaster coping running the entire length of the wall (Plate 2 (6)). 

The bricks used by the Pallavas were of exocUent quality, and measure 

li'* similar in make and shape to those found on old 

Buddhist sites. Concrete was used for the foundations and for levellii^ up 
inequalities of the rock surface, also for the floors of the masonry cisterns. 

Mortar seems to have been used only in the first few courses of the basement 
of the buildings, the upper portions of the walls being constructed in brick 
and mud plastered over, just as is the custom to-day. 

Plaster Work. —From the earliest times down to the present day, the 
Indian builder seenm to have regarded the use of lime mortar in conjunction 
with brickwork, as a sheer waste of good material. He prefers to apply the 
lime In the form of plaster and whitewash to the exterior of the brickwork 
and for stucco decoration. Ttac^ of old plaster and crude colour work will 
be found on almost every finished temple at Mtlmallapuram and in most cases 
this plaatorwork does not represent later additions either. We find exactly the 
same thing with the older rock-cut monuments of the Buddhists. The beautiful 
sculptures as we see them to-day, in all probability, look very much nicer 
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BOW than they did in the days of the PaUavas; because all of the finished 
monuments, both rock-cut and etructural, were originally covered with a coating 
of plaster and whitewash to serve as a ground for colour. In many cases, 
the details of the sculptural figiues were modelled in stucco, the actual stone 
carving merely serving as a framework for the plaster detail. This is one 
reason why so many of the sculptural figures were left in the rough, simply 
because they were finished in plaster and were never inteuded to represent 
stone sculptures. The carving on the north side of the Shore Temple and 
also that of the unfinished Arjuna’s Penance _ (No. 20) are good examples of 
this, as some of the old plaster work still remains and the visitor may see for 
himself just what it was tike. The structural temples were plastered inside 
and out, and from top to bottom, just as at Conjeeveram. 

Palaces.—Many of the architectural details of these temples show that the 
workmen were not only expert masons and sculptors but also skilled carpenters 
and wood-carvers. In fact, most of the temples, especially the so-called ratfias, 
are simply stone models of wooden buildings. It was only the religious monu* 
ments that were hewn out of the imperisbable rock. The palaces and important 
buildings were mainly of timber construction and in style no doubt resembled 
such buildings as Bhima's and Dharmarfija^s ratltas. It was probably the 
perishable nature of such buildings which led the Fallava kings to erect their 
religions memorials in stone. The buildings of the royal household appear to 
ha^’e been located within a walled enclosure or citadel on the summit of the 
plateau to the north-west of the Lighthouse and where the Lion Throne is 

situated. Even now, after a thousand years or more there still remains a 

thick deposit of brick debris and masses of broken concrete on this site. The 
terraced footings for the foundations of the fort walls, gateways and tank 

revetments may still be seen cut in the rock in the manner described above. 
The buildings stood on raised masonry basements, but as no traces of stone 
pillars, beams or roof slabs have been discovered, we may presume that the 
superstmetmes were built mainly of wood, with brick and plaster side walls. 
Besides the huge rock-cut cistern, kno^vn locally as Draupadl's Bath, there was 
the tank illustrated in (Plate 2 (a)), and a small masonry built reservoir with 
a concrete Boot, on the south-east side of the Riyata Gopuram, so the dwellers 
on this plateau appear to have had a good supply of water. The only monu¬ 
ment on the hill now rs the curious Lion Throne illc^tiated in (Plate 3 (b)). 
The careful manner in which the slab has been dressed seems to indicate 

that it was prepared for an inscription that was never engraved. The top of 
the lion'^s back is carved fiat so as to serve as a comfortable seat or throne. 
The memorial faces the north and the lion’s head is purposely turned in that 
direction and portrayed roaring defiance at some enemy who we may presume 
resided in that quartet; perhaps the CJhttlukyas, with whom the Pallavas were 
constantly at war. As a work of art, it is rather an imposing object a mi 
almost Assyrian m severity of style. The modelling of the lion’s paws is 
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particularly good, and tie mane is suggested by a number of spira' curia, 

juflt like those employed by the Amaravatl sculptors to Indicate Buddha 3 
conYentional curly hair. In style and execution, this sculpture is very similar 

to the lion ou irhich Durga is depicted riding, in that wonderful scene where 

the goddess is shown slaying the Buffalo Demon in Temple No. 15. and appears 

to belong to the same period. 

Owing to the lack of ancient inscriptions, we shall have to be guided mainly 
by the architectural style of the monuments in trying to fix their approxi¬ 
mate date. Since the style of one period usually merges into that of the next, 
it is reasonable to presume that the oldest monumeiitB at the Seven Pagodas, 
are those which in style and on plan, approximate most closely with those of 
the Mahendra period already described and illustrated in Part I. Of these, 
there are only two reaUy typical examples and they are illustrated in (Plate 
4). To appreciate their striking resemblance to the monuments of the earlier 
period it i.s necessary to compare the illustrations given here with those appear* 
ing in Part L 

As many of the monuments are without names, it will be necessary to 
allot them numbers in describing them in the following pages and the same 
numbers will be retained on the map attached to this volume so as to facilitate 
reference to their actual positions on the site. The old local names are shown 
in brackets where they occur, for the sake of reference to previous works on 
the subject. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Description of the Monuments. 

No. 1. (Dharmaraja's Mandapa)Is located at the southern end of the 
rocky hill on which the Lighthouse stands and faces the east. (Plate 4 
In style and on plan it is simtlat to the Slahendra temple at Mandagapattu 

in the South Arcot district. Like the latter, it contains three small shrine 

cells cut in the back wall for images of BrahmS, Vishnu and Siva ; the central 
shrine which is a little iai^r than the other two, originally contained a linga 
to denote the predominance of Siva. The cells are now empty, a^^d the manner 

in which the hgures of the doorkeepers have been carefully obliterated, and 

the fla ming symbols of V’ishnu carved on the face of the central pillars of the 
facade, show that it was originally a Saivn temple that was converted into 

a Vaiahnava one lu later times. It is one of the few temples that contain 

genuine old Pallava records. The inscription in temple No. 1 is engraved on 
the southern wall of the verandah and is in Sanskrit and according to Dr. 

Hultzsch (Epiffraphia Indiea, Vol. X) is a duplicate of the one discovered in 
the so-called Ganesa temple (No. 12), and proves that, like the latter, Dharma- 
raja's Mandapa was in reality dedicated to Siva, and that it Y>’as founded hy 
a Pallava king called AtyautakSnui who named it the Tsvara (Siva) temple 
of Atyantakilma Pallava ” after himself. As none of these inscriptions are dated. 
Dr. Hultzsch has tried to fix their approximate age on purely palaH^raphical 
grounds. I venture to think that this method of investigation when employed 
alone, is not altogether satisfactory, as it is possible that the inscriptions on 
a monument may have been engraved long after it was built. Thus, a certain 
king may have started to build or excavate a temple, but died just before 
its completion and consecration, and that his sod and successor completed the 
work some years after his father's death, adding an inscription that he, the 
son, " caused the temple to be built *’ without any reference to the original 

author of the work. Therefore, an important factor in determining the age 
of a monument, is not only the study of its inscriptiona, should it possess 
any, but also its architectural style, particularly with regard to its sculptures 
and ornamentation. 

Another difficulty in identifying these Pallava kings from the inscriptions 
is that so many of them had not only the same names but even the same 
epithets, which makes it impossible to know exactly which king is referred 
to in the inscriptions. Thus in the inscriptions belonging to DharmarSjaV 
mandapa, the Ganesa temple, and Dharmarilja’s ratlm (No. 9), each is called 
Atyantakama Paihvesvaragriha, i.e., ' ' the Isvara temple of AtyantakSma Pallava,'* 
suggesting that all three shrines were foimded by the same king and belong 
to the same period. Because the fiorid alphabet employed in the inscriptions 
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Ibelonging to Dhurmataja’s mandapa, the Ganesa temple, and also to R^Soujaa 
.mandapa {Ko. 16), are flimilar in style to that ot the Kanohi inseriptioiw o 
Eajasimha, Di. Hultsssch thinks that AtyantakSma was a surname of Pamm^- 
varavannan Ii the father of ttajasimha, and thus assigns these three temp es 
to about the third quarter of the seventh century. Again, because the inscrip¬ 
tions found on Dharmarilja’s ratha (No. 9) are in a more archaic style than that 
employed in those belonging to the three temples cited above, and also 
the name Naiasiniha occurs twice in addition to that of Atyantakflina Pallava, 
he assumes that the latter must have been also a surname of this Nnrasimba, 
whom he identifies with Narasimhavannan I, t.c., Mamalla. He selects Nara- 
Bimha I in preference to NaxasLmha 11, the son of Pamm^varavarman I, 
merely on account of the archaic: style of the alphabet employed in the epi¬ 
graph. Had the latter been engraved in the ftorid style of alphabet he would 
'.doubtless then have selected Narasimha 11 for Atyantakama Pallava, regardless 
-of the architectural style of the monument itself. 

It will thus be seen then, that the identification of these different kings 
.and fixing the age of the monuments they founded on pal^graphical evidence 
alone, is not a particularly reliable method of investigation. Or. Jonveau 
Dubreuil, in Vol. I of his “ Pttllam AntiquHws’' appears to be of the same 
opinion for on page 74, he states a.s follows:—"Thence, we have come to the 
conclusion that the form of the alphabet is not an absolute teat for the deter¬ 
mination of the age of antiquities and that inscriptions which by their alpha¬ 
bets, seem to belong to different epochs, can, in reality, be contemporaneous. 
He also shows that during the Raja-simha period, at least two different kinds 
of alphahete were in use at the same time, and that a difference in the evolu¬ 
tion of the letters does not necessarily denote a difference in age, fhui the 
florid Grantha-Pallava alphabet is really older than the simple Grantha-Pallava 
(of the Panamalai inscriptions}, and Vr'as perhaps devised some fifty years prior 
to Rajaaimha’s reign. But as it was highly embellished and little used, it 
was handed down without any change, and the scrdptois who employed this 
alphabet were satisfied with copying the old characters instead of embellishing 
the writing of their days. 

On plan, in style and even in dimensions, Dham^raia’s mandapa bears 
such a remarkable resemblance to the Mandagapattu temple, described and 
illustrated in Part /, that had the former been discovered anywhere else in 
the Pallava country, and without its inscription, it would have been assigned 
to the Maheudra period without any hesitation whatever, by architects and 
cpigraphiats alike. (Plate 5 («». Both temples are triple-celled Saiva shritiea 
and the floors of these little cells are raised about 2 feet above the level of 
the pillared hall in front. Each cell is approached by a flight rock-cut 
steps, the first step being rounded or half-moon shaped, a feature common lo 
the Mahendra style. The facades have the usual openings and massive pillare 
with corbel capitals and the doorkeepers face the front. Those of Dharmar9|a^s 
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mandapa have been defaced and only the outlmes of the tigurcB remain. They 
were placed in panels on each side of the entrance into the centrai shme. 
The doorkeepers in the hlandagapattu temple are placed in large panels, one 
at each end of the fa^-ade. The position of these hgures la the only real 
difference between the two temples. In all other respects they are so much 
alike, that they might have been excavated by the same workmen. Triple- 
celled Saiva temples were a common feature of the Afahendra style and occur 
not only at Mandagapattu. hut also at Be^ada, Mogul rfljapiiram and Undavalli. 

Moreover, if we compare the primitive s^'lc of Dhaitnaiflja^a mandapa with 
the advanced and ornate style of the so-called Ganesa temple (No. 12}, It 
is difficult to agree with Dr. Hultxsch that these two temples belong to the 
same period and were founded by the fame king, i,e„ Paramesvaravarman 1 
(Mamalla*s grandson). On purely architectural grounds, Dhamiar&ia^s mandapa 
would appear to represent one of the first rock-cut temples undertaken by 
Mamalla in his new sea-eoast towTj; also, that the men he employed for the 
work were probably masons who had been formerly In the employment of 
his father. Hence, the striking similarity of the style and plan of this temple 
with those founded by his father, the great Mahendiavaniian I, 

The fact that so many of the rock-cut temples have been left unfinished, 
cleaily shews that they took many years to complete, and no doubt the con¬ 
stant wars with the ChBlukyaa helped in this. It is thercfore possible and 
extunicJy probable, that DhaimarSja e mandapa was ezeavated during Mamalla's 
reign but not consecrated until after his death, if Atyantakfima, as Dr. 
BultrEch maintains, was a suinamc of both Mamalla and raramesvaiavarmau 
1, then the latter may have named the temple not after himself, but after 
hifi illustriouB giandfather for all we know to ihe contrary. 

No, 2, (Kotikal Mandapa) .^Is situated on the north-w'estem side of the 
same hillock as No. I and faces the west. (Plate 4), It is a primitive little 
temple originally dedicated to DurgS, In style, dimensions, and on plan it 
bears a strong tesemblancc to the Mahendravadi temple in the North Arcot 
district, described in Farf 1, the only real difference being in the type of 
doorkeepers guarding the entrance into the shrine chamber, lu the Mahendra- 
vadi temple the doorkeepers are two-armed male figures of the usual kind 
eemmon to the Mahendra period and face the front, lu Temple No, 2, the 
dooikeepera are portrayed as female figures becauBe the ahriuo was dedleated 
to Durga. However, their pore and dress are similar to those of the usual 
male figures, and the one on the proper right of the entrance is shown hold¬ 
ing a cJub and the other a bow. But both face the front and this is an 
important point because it Indicates that the monument is an early one approxi 
mating c looey to the ^lahendra period. In the later Fallava temples we only 
g^t side views of the doorkeepers as they are then depicted facing the entrance 
Into the shrine chamber. The plan of this Little DurgS temple is also similar 
to those of some of the smaller temples at Bhatra^’ukonda and Mogalr&japumm 
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and thuB helps to prove my tbeor>’ that the temples at the two latter plac^ 
really are Pallava monamenta of the Mahendra period. Durga was ein en 
a popular deity with the Pallavas as we find two temples at t e vcn 
Pagodas specially dedicated to this goddess and a number of beautiful sciip^ 
tural representations of her adorning some of the interiors of the larger temples^ 
There are also a number of crudely fashioned figures of the same goddess and 
her lion carved on some of the isolated rocks near the Shore Temple 
the sea. On plan, the temple consists of a hall 21’-10"x8'-0' and S'-3' m 
height (Plate 5 (h))- The ceiling is supported by two lock cut pillars in Uie 
typical Mahendra style. The fiooi of the little shrine cell is raised 2 feet above 
the level of the haU and is approached by steps, the first one being half-moon 
shaped as in the Mahendravadi temple. In fact, the style, plan and dune™ 
of these two temples are so remarkably alike that one is mcimed to think 
that they must have been excavated by the same workmen as they both 
appear to belong to about the same early period. 

in the doorway, and above the fatade and also on the floor of the tena^ 
there are socket holes cut in the rock for wooden posts, showing that t e 
shrine was fitted with a door and the front provided with a wooden verandah. 
Many if not all. of the shrine entrances were provided with wooden doors. 

No, 3 ,_ Xt a short distance to the south of the DorgH shrine just des¬ 

cribed, is a large five-celled Saiva temple facbg the west. (Plates 6, 7 and 8). 
On plan and in dimensionB, this temple is similar to the Mahendra temple at 
Pallavaram in the same district. (Vide Part L p. 10 and Plate III). Bot 
temples contain the same number of shrine oeha cut m the back wal an 
have pillared halls in front of similar dimensions. Each hall has two rows 
of pillars containing four pillars in each row. The convex comice and simulated 
Toof line of the PallSvaiam temple was never completed but the pos tiona of 
the nme spadc-hcadcd finials for the row of little dormer windows omamentii^ 
the cornice are shown, and the number of simulated windows is the same in 
both temples. Had the front of the Pallavaram temple been completed it 
would have had a similar appearance to that of Temple No. 3 the main 
diflerence being that the latter was excavated by more skilful masons who were 
able to improve on the original design by introducing pillars of bettor propor¬ 
tion and more elegant shape. However, the front row of cubical pillam stlfi 
retain their corbel capitals with the roll ornament on the underside as in the 
earlier examples. The style of the dormer window ornament along the front 
of the comice and the frieze of sacred geese below it, the kttle flights of 
steps leading up to the five shrine chambers and the simple mouldings above 
and below their doonvays, and last but not least, the style of the doorkeepers 
carved on each aide of the little doorways, are fypical features of the Mahendra style. 

The figures of the doorkeepers are pariicularly interesting. They face the 
front and some are depicted with one hand raised in the act of adoration and 
the other testing on the hip and rawmble the doorkeepers be lotting to the 

c 2 
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il !fc f <looTke.^ m the Triohioopoly temple. They e« .hewn wear- 
eLf'tlT'f oraamceta and lofty headniwffl, but a mmarkable feature 

bonn d u'- »» portrayed with bull’s 

'■“d^nas, (Plate 26 (a)) in exactly the same 
as we noticed in some of the %uies of doorfceepets appeaiiag in the rook-cut 
topics at \allam, Mogalrijapunuii and Bhairavakonda described in Part I 
The faet that repiesentationa of this curious head-dress and also of the sacred 

ZLatoH°” Saiv. topics at Mogalrajapuram and 

aira^akouda not only strengtheni^ toy theory that these temples were ex¬ 
cavated by^the Pallavas before they lost theiz northern province and were 

the beginning of the seventh century, but 
> indicate that some of the masons employed at MamaUapumm 
came from the Jfortb. According to Du Hnlt^sohs some the 

i JTi r employed along with a southern one. Although 

mo^l" I architectuiul features common to the MahemL 

onumenta its advanced style of architectuie indicates that it belongs to a 
a cr period and was in all piobabilily. excavated during MamalJaT reign 
^e have noticed that the &ont row of pillars, although o/better 
^ still more or less m the Mahendra style, but the pillars in the back row 
an m Lne with those of the &ont are in a totally different style. {Plate 7) 

^ e shafts of these pillars are round in section, slightly fluted and have a 
^emca.-sca appearance, lliey have round cushion-shaped capitals supporting 
^Tbelled brackets, the underside of which is decorated with the roH moment 
ibis cunous double capital supports the flat roof of the hall. It is a clumsv 
aixangement, and not in very good taste in a stone building as the additional 

Z “ tave been easily replaced by a flat abacus to 

support the architrave as m classiwil architecture. I venture to think that 
his nnnecereaty addition to the capital merely indicates, as so many archi 
ectuial features of these Paliava temples do, that this variety of pillar is 

really a copy of a carved wooden post. Wooden posts of this type supporting 

^ e Budt^ste long before the Pallavas started excavating rock-out monuments 
S^ar stone p^am, but square in section, are found b some of the templet 
at Bhairavakonda. and little pi'astem in the same wooden slyle are carved on 
each side of the shrine entrance of the Trichinopoly temple, showing that they 
were knonm to the earlier Pallavas even if they did not often use them as 
supports in then- rock-cut temples. It was only in later times, duibg the 

intermediate j^od, when the sculptors with long practice bad become more 
p c ent m their art, that they dared to introduce these elegant but doubtful 
tupports into their monolithic temples as one of the leading features of the 
architwlaial style of that period. 
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The round Mcket holes cut in the floors oi the five little shrine cells show 
that a Siva Hnga was originally enshrined in each oelL These were no doubt 
destroyed by the same vandals who engraved the comparatively modem Vaus- 
nava symbols ol the conch and discus on the end walls oi the terrace 
Each cell has a small plain square panel about 3 inches deep, cnt m the ac ' 

wall. The steps to these shrines are unfinished. 

No 4. (Trimurti Temple).— This is a neat Uttle triple-celled temple 

dedioited to the three great goda of the Hindu Triad-Brahma, Vkhnn and 

SiTO and facea the trert. The ornamentation Is more finlahed than m many 
of the other ettamples and the work ia in exceUent preservation. (Plato 6, fig. 4). 
Unlike most of the other temples, it has no portico or verandah m front, bat 
metely a prominent convex cornice decorated with the usual dormer window 
ornament projceting over the three doorwap ivith their flanking panels eontam- 

inR bas-relief figures of six doorkeepers. ^ u j j 

The vase-tiniala decorating the simulated roof line, and the spade-headed 
finkls above the row of dormer windows along the oormce, lend a highy 

ornamental finish to the facade. Owing to want of apace between the three 
doorw-ays, the panels for the figures of the doorkeepers are very 
the sculptors were forced to depict these figures more or less m profile. Four 
of these doorkeepers are of the usual kind, but the two guat^^ B^hma a 
ahrine at the northern end of the facade are shown as bearded rtehis. At 
the southern end there is an extra panel or niche containing an eigh^armed 
bas-relief figure of Durga trampling on the head of a buffalo. In her two upper 
hands she holds the discus and conch which are portrayed without flames of 
fire Above the niche supported on two plain wooden-like pilasters of the 

usual kind is a carved representation of a dwarf-mounted .nakara^U^am, simitar 
In style to the one appearing in the Mahendia temple at Dalavanur described 
In Port I Like the three doorw'ays. the niche is provided with a small flighL 
of steps. The steps leading up to the central shrine which was dedicated to 
Siva are of the moon-shaped variety mentioned above. The pilasters flanking 

the panels and doorways represent plain square pLUars of the prevailing w^ien 
style of the place with corbel brackets supporting the eaves, below which is 
a frieze of sacred geese like the one we noticed m Temple No. 3. 

The central shrine contains a bas-relief carved on the back wall representing 
a four-armed standing image of Siva. In the upper right hand he holds an 
axe and in the upper left a rosary. Of the other two hands, one rests on 
hi^ left hip and the other is raised iu the blessing posture.^ Two ^le wor¬ 
shippers kneel at his feet and two goblins or ganas are depicted flying above 
the god’s head- In the cell to the proper right is a similar foui-anned figure 
of BrahmS, In his uppei right hand he holds a flower and in the upper left 
hand a ring. The two other hands and the attendant figures above and below 
are atmilar in stylo and pose to those depicted in the central shrine. The lower 
purtlun of the figure is not quite finished. Engraved on the top step leading 
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into tMs cell. Dr, Jouveau Dubrcuil found an inscription contninii^ the one 
word "3l5lla,” in characters similar to those of the insciiptiona of Narasim- 
havarman I (MSmoJla), and therefore he thinks that th^ temple ma^t he 
attributed to this king. In the cell on the proper left there is a four-anned 
standing figure of Vishnu similai in execution to the other two images. In 
his two upper hands he is shown as bolding the conch and discus which are 
depicted without flam^ of fire. 

In front of the temple is a large circular rock-cut cistern known locallj 
os the Qopis ’ Chum.” It meastires 8 feet 7| inches in diameter and is 5 
feet deep. It was probably used for the distribution of milk to pilgrims duiing 
festival timea. The name “ Sri Kadhiti ” in Fallava characters, is faintly en¬ 
graved on the fiat surface of the rim of the cistern. 

No. S, (Draupadi’s Katha).—^This pretty little shrine and the one adjacent 
to it known as Aiguna's taiha, stand on the same platform and are carved 
out of the same rock and therefore obviously belong to the same period. The 
style of the rock-cut platform is unusual and designed so as to suggest that 
the temples teat not on the ground but on the backs of a row of recumbent 
Hons and elephants alternately, a motif borrowed from Buddhist art. The 
temple faces the west and was dedicated to Durga. Like most of the other 
so-called ra'Aus, it is a stone model of a building mainly constructed in wood. 
The style of the little pilasters with their corbel brackets supporting the curved 
caves clearly denotes their wooden origin. The shape of the roof too, with 
its ornamental ridges and corners simulates & sq^uare domical timber framed 
loof of {single) convex curvature, moat simple in outline like the thatched 

roof of a Bengali but, and terminating above in a flat top feet square, 
originally crowned with the stone vase-shaped fintal that now stands at the 
foot of the steps leading up to the platform. The four comers of the roof 
are ornamented by elaborate scioU work at the base, extending along the 
ridges of the roof to the top. The style of this carving appears to simulate 
emboased metal work, and no doubt, the roof of a wooden building of this 
kind was covered with thin copper sheets like some of the temples on the 

West Coast at the present day. A handsome and very florid makara-torana, 
airallar in style to the one over the figure of DurgS in Temple No, 4, is 

carved in bas-relief on the facade above the doorway and a’so above the 

corresponding central panels on the other three aide walls of the shrine. Close 
under the eaves is a frieze of goblins or paaos. 

The shrine is entered by a small doorway C'-T' x S'-IO* between plain 
square pilasters aasimllating In style to the rest in this locality. In the 
doorway there are two mortise boles or sockets for door-posts cut in the under* 
aide of the lintel, but none below to conespond. On each side of the entrance 
is a plain rectangular panel containing a graceful figure of a female doorkeeper. 
These figures are rather less than life-size and in style and pose resemble 
those belong?r g to the other D(irg& Temple No. 2. The figure an the proper 
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right holds a sword and the one on the left ft bow. Within the little cella 
is fa bas-relief standing figure of Durga. The goddess is four-armed and 
portrayed standing on a lotus pedestal with two male worshippers kneeling 
at her feet and four little ganas flying above her head. The style of this 
image is similar to that employed b the eatecution of the figures b the Tn- 
miirti temple and appears to belong to the same period, i.e., Mamallft. DurgEL 
ifi portrayed wearing a lofty head dress and the usual jewels, girdle and anklets, 
also a band or ribbon supporting her breasts. This latter article of dress 
BMme to be peculiar to figures of this goddess and her female attendants- 
Kepresentations of Lakshnii, Pirvati and other female figures all more or 
less in the nude, met with in Pallava art, are depicted without this ornament. 
She holds the discus in her upper right hand and the conch m the left (broken). 
The lower right hand is raised in the attitude of imparting protection [aftliaya* 
mudrd) and the lower left hand teats on her hip. The kneeling worshipper 
on Durga’s proper right is portrayed cutting ofi his long tresses with his aword 
as an ofiering to the goddess, a cuatora still in vogue in Southern India and 
performed by both men and women. It is a rether striking figure and oocuta 
again b a panel representing the same goddess in the so-called Vara^ Eandapa 
(No 13) Two of the four flybg goblin or gam figures are -depicted, armed 
with a weapon exactly like a itfifcn. Each of the three panels on the back 
ftud side walls contains an unfinished four-armed sliding haa-reUef figure of 
Durga similar to the one in the shrine cell, except that the one on the back 
or east wall is portrayed standing on the head o£ a bufiaK and would there¬ 
fore seem to represent a Mahishasuraroardbi, like the one belonging to the 
Trimurti temple described above. 

In front of the temple and facbg the north is a huge rock-cut figure 

of Durga's vehicle, the lion. It is an imposing object and somewhat Aa^ian 
in style as its mane is represented by a series of little spiral curls like tiny 

volutes. Only the root of the tail is carved, and the upper surface of the 

back is smoother and more worn than the rest of the stone suggesting that 

it may have been used for some purpose, ({Plate 10 (a)). 

No. 6, (Arjuna’s Ratha),—This temple stands next to Durga's shrbe and 
like the* latter bees the west (Plate 10 (6)). It was dedicated to Siva and con¬ 
tained one of those curious Emflb heads of that deity illustrated u Plate 16. 
Some years ago when the drift sand was being removed so as to expose the 
plmtbs of these five raonumenta, popularly called the "Five Ratha I found 
this broken head of Siva, and the finiata belonging to the Drnga and Arjuna 
temples buried in the sand in front o! the platform on which they both stand. 
1 also discovered another trisOJa head buried in the sand in front of the Saiva 
temple attached to the back or west wall of the Shore Temple, which has 
since been restored to its original place. In both cases, the homa and cential 
epUfc of the ?nsfi/o or trident emblem, were found broken. However one 
perfect example of this curious object of worship still remains as the crowning 
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ornament above the curved bargeboard at the aouthern end of the waggon- 
roof of the so-called Ganesa temple, (Plate 16). These trident heads were 
set up in the ahrine cells in place of the usual Siva Ungas. The custom 
appears to have been peculiar to the Pallavas as such images do not seem to 
have been discovered elsewhere. They doubtless indicate some special Saiva 
cult that flourished during this period and the homed head-dress worn by 
some of the figures of the doorkeepcis already referred to, is apparently connected 
with the same cult. (Plate 26 (a)). 

The temple represents a stone model of a small two-storeyed building 
crowned with an octagonal bell-shaped dome mainly of timber construction. 
The pillars or pilasters ate a little difierent and mote ornamental than those 
of the Duigfi shrine. Those at the four corners of the temple ate octagonal 
in section instead of square, have cushion capitals and the corbel brackets 
supporting the eaves arc decotated with little rampant lions, and the two 
piaatere m the entrance hall have typical lion bases. The curved caves are 
decorated with the usual domier window ornament, nith a frieze of little 
goblins or ganas below it. The portico in front of the ground floor has been 
cut away to an alatming degree, so much so, that two ntodem cul^stone 
piliais had to be fixed in the entrance to give additional support to the mass 
of cracked stone above. Owing to want of room in front, the usual figurca 
of the doorkeepers to guard the temple had to be aeoonmiodated in panels 
or meshes at the angles of the back and side walls. Those on the north and 
cast addea are portrayed in profile while those on the south aide face the front. 
With the exception of one figure on the east side depicted holding a bowi 
all the are shown without weapons and with one hand raised in the act 
of adoration. The spaces between the panels containing the doorkeepers are 
filled with more panels containing bae-relior male and female figures. In the 
central panel carved on the east wall of the temple is a figure of India riding 
on an elephant. On the south side, the central panel is occupied with a 
figure of Siva leaning on the bull Nandi, and the one on the north aide 
contains a four-aimed figure of Vishnu and Garuda. The remaining panels 
are filled with pairs of nicely executed attendant male and female figures. 

The walls of the upper storey are also divided up into panels representing 
the wmdow openings of a square hall. In these are portrayed paire of has- 
relief human figures similar in style to those below. The upper comice is 
like the lower one but has beneath it a frieae of sacred geese instead of the 
goblins The geese arc similar in style to those which we noticed in Temples 
Nos 3 and 4, and also at Mogalrajapuram {Vide Part I. Plate VTT). 

The shrine cell withm the portico has not been fully excavated, but 
apparently it was used for worship, as the soma »uira or outlet for .sacrificial 
water on the north side has been made although unfinished outside. There 
are also traces of old plaster and rod colour work showing that the temple 
was once coated with this material. Like the Duigfi temple, the upper mould- 
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of the plinth btoken during the oxeuvntion work, and 

3 to out 0 number of Uttlo mortier hol« along the brnto 
to repnii the damage with a hind atone moulding. The baok po ion 

^aaoSlme m La alto come in “^ 0 ^ 

.rat awuT bT miatake and had to be made good with rubble oa-eo^ m mo . 
^ C %u»t of tk« «ona and elephant, being 

feed in mortar againrt the plinth of the platform, imrt^ of be.^ ™k.crt 
S^rre teat It mar have been partly to hid. thU faulty work that the 
t^pU tTplaateted Lr from top to bottom, jnrii like 
■S temple At the back of the temple i. a colomal but 
of the bnU Nandi, the vehicle of Siva. As there was no available rock m fro t 
„f the temple, the aculptora had uo alteroative but to eatve thm hu^ ^ 
at the back of it, but they took cate to portray the animal, head mg 

the shrine in an orthodox manner. (Plate 10 {&).) „ , t i 

The boldly projecting cornice oveiiianging the ground fioor la fuUy dcvelope 
here, and i. carried all round the shrine including the portira. As _ raim 
it is decorated with the dormer window ornament, each ramiHarcnlar or o - 
Ira'^dLlr etteining a Uttle human bend in reUel. Thi. derign .ra^te. 
STroof of an upper .toroy of a kmg waggon-headed monaatic type of buJing 
mainly of wooden constnietion containing a number of cells or cubicle, wi ^ 
The htter ere diown with gabl. nr dormer window, arranged m paim along 
the eaves throngh whieh the inmate, of the building are depleted looW »"h. 
A. this ornament amt appear, in Buddhist art, it is usually called the ehaitya 
umdow ornament", beeallto the Bnddhiris decorated the wmdow., ^ 
and gable ends of their cliiiilyiis (ehiirrhes) radrihorra (monratenea) with homo¬ 
shoe iaped baigeboarda of this ^e. The prevalence of tlus d®*" “ 
every temple at Mamallapuram. seems to indicats that bmber-framrf too 
th« nattern, were the usual method of roof eonstnieUon employed at this 
oeriod for all the larger and more unportent buddings, both civd and rebgiona. 

In style and on plan, the first floor or storey, like the coniice below it 

just desoribcd, seems to be nothing more or less than a st^ * 

nnrtion of a viMro or monastery mainly constrncted of wood. With the 

Lddbists, the eiMru usually consisted of a larp hall (<»«). square or oblo^ 
„„ plan surrounded by a row of small dormitory or meditation eells. In 

the rock-rat specimens them is genemUy only a “‘e‘o »o®ri Ln^hl 
of two-steteysd eiWm. are net wanting. In the wonderinl bns-rehefs of the 
ereat Mrm of Sanohi and AmntSvati. there are several seulptmul repmsenta- 
tioos of many-storeved eiJoras and similar strnetnres oi wooden construetion 
end tbev closely resemble in outline and detail the simulated buildings portraj^ 
on the fast and second Soots of this temple. The Soots or termces on which 
the rows of domical eells stand are ptovidsd ail round with a Wcony »ding 
or baiustjade ornament, the beam ends of the miling being carved into gnffaa* 
heads. Three eells or rooms, connected by a continuous covered passage, are 
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portrayed on each side of the big central baU, and with their doorwaya appa¬ 
rently facing the latter. The cells at the fonr comera of the terrace are 
square on plan and have domical roofs, while those b the centre of the row 
arc oblong on plan and have waggon-headed roofo like Buddhist chaUips. The 
'Koodea origin of this ebmlated group of monaatic-lihe buiJdbgs is particularly 
noticeable. The curved roofs are shown resting on big square-headed trans¬ 
verse tie beams which are bolted to stout upright posts rising from the floor, 
by homontal wooden pins. The beam ends are depicted protected from the 
weather by horse-shoe gables of the usual kiad. The underside of the curved 
caves of the roof is usually shown supported by a row of tiny brackets or 
modiJHons, fonnbg a kind of friese or string course below the eaves. In some 
examples, this ornament is quite plab like the dentUs of the Cormthian Order, 
in others, they carved so as to represent a frieze of geese or gobtbs! 

Originally, these little square-headed projections seem to have represented merely 
the protrudmg ends of the transverse rafters supporting the wooden ribs of 
the curved roof. Every feature of these simulated buildings pobts to a 
wooden origb. The real edifices which the sculptors took as their models, 
were probably erected on masonry-built platforms with wooden superstructures. 
They had timbe^framed walls with the interstices probably fiDed in with brick 
and plaster. The door and window frames, piflais, pilasters and the roof 
were all executed in tbaber and the ornamentation was mainly b wood-carving 
and stucco. The roofs seem to have been covered with thin aheets of copper, 
strengthened at the angles and ridges with embossed metal plates, probably 
copper gilt. The buildings were no doubt white-washed and the ornamentation 
picked out in a few simple colours. The summit of the roof and tops of 

the gable.H were adorned with lofty finials, probably of wood pabted or gilded. 
There buildings must have presented a very picturesque and imposing appear¬ 
ance as they were sometmes very 1o% structures. According to some of 

the old Buddliist historians, the chaii^as and viharas were often decorated with 
coloured flags and banners, and illuminated at night by hundreds of little 
lamps during festival times. It is usual to refer to buildings of this kind 
as Buddhist in style, but there is really no reason why the Brahmans of this 
period should not have also erected aiiniinr wooden buildmgs b the service of 
their religion, and to have sometimes copied them in stone as they appear 

to have done here at Mamallapuram. The fact that no remains of such w«)den 
bnildbgs have been discovered does not prove that they never existed. It 

should be remembered that it is only the rock-cut and masoniy-built monu¬ 
ments of the Buddhists that have survived. Of the thousands of wooden chaUyas 
and vi^aros that we know that they erected all over Northern India and b a 
few pbces b the South, not a vestige rema bs today. 

The plan and arrangement of the group of simulated buildings portraye'i 
on the top terrace, is a repetition of the one below, except that here, the 
central hall or so/d is octagonal on plan instead of square and is roofed with 
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an octegonal h«ll-flhapcd dome. The wooden origin of the ktter is ve^ ob^ 
Tiotis, The cross beams canring the curved framework of the dome are 
shown arranged liie the spokes of a wheel with the square-headed ends pro¬ 
jecting outside and protected by home-shoe gables. These cross beams are 
fastened to stout upright posts sprmgiug from the door of the hall m the same 
manner as we noticed in the lower storey. The eight ribs of the dome are 
carved ornamentally and end as usual in florid scroU work spread over tb« 

' angle joints of the dome, presumably, in imitation of embossed metal work. 
The kalasa or ornamental vase-shaped atone finial that originally crowned the 
dome is now lying on the ground in front of the temple. It was probably 
removed by treasure seekers. 

No, 7, (Sahadeva^s Ratha).—This quabt monument stands a few yards 
in front of the one just described and faces the south. It was apparently started 
in honour of India but never finished. It consists of a ground floor on a 
raised plinth with a partly excavated shrine cell and a pUSated portico m 
front. Above these are two upper storeys, the top one being crowned w.th 
a waggon-beaded roof. On plan, all three floors are apsidal-ended like Buddhist 
cJioiiyas or churches, a feature that we do uot meet with in auy other temple 
here. Like all the other so-ealled ralitas, it is obviously a stone model of a 
building mainly of wooden construction. (Plate 11.) 

The pillars supporting the roof of the porch have the usual lion-bases 
and the pilasters on cither aide of the shrine doorway have elephant-bases. 
The elephants arc depicted guarding the entrance in place of the usual figuces 
of doorkeepers. These elephant warders and the huge monoUthic elephant 
standing on the east side of the temple indicate that the temple waa sacred 
to India, as the elephant is the mka-m or vehicle of that deity. Had it been 
possible no doubt the sculptors would have portrayed the life-size model of 
this ammal facing the shrine entrance but there was no available rock on this 
side for the purpose. 

On plan and in style, the ground floor lepresenta an oblong hall with 
an apse at its northem end and an entrance porch at the other. The walls 
are mainly composed of simulated plain wooden-like pillaca with corbel brackets 
carrymg the roof and cornice, suggesting that in the original wooden building 
from which this stone model was copied, the interstices between these pillars 
were filled in with brick and plaster. The overhanging convex cornice is 
decorated with the usual dormer window ornament and is carried round the 
whole building including the porch, and prommeutly marks the dlvirion batwaeu 
the ground floor and the first storey or terrace. Standing on the latter, we 
have a second but smaller model of the apsidal-ended hall below, surrounded 
by a continuous row of simulated monastic buildings similar in style and on 
plan to those portrayed on the upper storeys of Arjuna’s Batha described 
above. The top storey is again, a smaller replica of the one immediately 
below it, except that in tiiis case, the central hall is provided with a long 
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waggon-roof and ornamental gable end. In a design of thia kind, it vmav 
imp<«a!ble to show the style of the roofs of the two apaidal'Onded halb below, 
bnt bad it been possible to do so. no doubt these too would have been shown 
loofed in exactly the same manner. The waggon-roofed apsidal hall on tho 
top terrace seems to be a very accurate little model of a Buddhist chaU^, 
and the style of its gable end facade confirms thia assumption. On plan, 
in style and roof construction, the Buddhist chaiiya was exactly like this 
model in outward appearance. The claHya always contained in the apse a 
dagaba, or in later times a conventional image of Buddha, as the object of 
worship, and the gable end £a$ade of the building usuaUy had three round- 
headed doorways, the central one being loftier than the side ones, and affording 
a distant view of the ddgaba at the far end of the mteiior. The horse-shoe 
gable of the model contains not only a representation of the three doorways 
but also a d<isaio-like object is carved as a centre piece in the middle of the 
big doorway. Below the miniature dojoio, the sculptors have depicted in a 
conventional manner, the two rows of internal pillars flanking the nave and 
apse and supporting the ribs of the roof, one of the leading features of the- 
chaiiya plan. The ftubject has necessarily been treated in a very conventional 
manner as the design had to serve as a sculptural ornament to fill up the 
blank space of the rock-cut facade of the model, but there is little doubt 
as to the origin and meaning of the omamentation. 

Although at first sight, the presence of the apsidal halls and waggon- 
roof appears to indicate the diailya as the prototype of this temple, the eimu- 
lated groups of moiiuBtic buildings tanged round the two terraces suggest the 
yiJtdTa. in fact, the temple possesses architectural features borrowed from 
both styles. With the Buddhista, the chaitya was sometimea surrounded by 
a xjiAuTU, and the entire group of such apartments for a community of monks, 
was then called a sanghdmtm^ So perhaps, the temple represents a stone 
model of a sangMrant&y portrayed In a conventional manner to suit the require¬ 
ments of a Hindu temple. 

No. 8. (Bfaima^a Ratha).—This waggon-roofed monument stands third froni 
the north in this group and close to No. 7, and is illustrated in Plate 12. 
It is a stone naodeli of a laige bam-like building mainly of timber construction. 
On plan it measures 42 feet in length, 25 feet in width and is about 25 feet 
high. It is a most unueual type of building for a Hindu temple, that la, 
if it was ever designed as a temple. Like moat of these rock-cut monuments 
it was never completed, and contains no shrine cell or images to indicate its 
origin or use. It was evidently intended to have on the ground floor a large 
oblong ptllaTed kail or manda^ia open on both fisdes. The piUais are of the 
typical lion-based variety. The two ends of the hall face north and south 
respectively, and here the lower rock has only just been roughly blocked out 
into cubes ready for cutting. In these free-standing monuments, the sculptors 
alw'ays began the work at the top, carefully finishing the details and omamen- 
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ftion Wore co«.n«T,dl.g »c.ik lotr« do^. 

- =r'r^vSSs w itit: 
rj^nr: i 

T with one or two other ot«ie, may weU have 

a ,1. Lk Th.ee e^ke have eine. been pmnted with oement and 
rx! ontetone have hem. inaerted in dre weatem vetm-Jah to g.v. 

““oX'ov^t: “^eltd door U nearly compieted ah mnnd. 

• , A ;,li the uena) tow o£ ounulated dormer windowa containing 

It i, mnamented » * ^vinon between d» gronnd Boor 

little nman ea » deigned to represent an open terrace, 

and the npper storey. The la^r m Wna^de. Standing in the 

centre is a large ^ngs simulated monastic building-^ 

“ T“nn“^d'" the" outer edge of the terrace. Theee miniature bmldinga 

t a row of cella or apartmenta connected together by a continuons 
represent e tow of eelle or P ^ 

covered passage r^mg-^ J^^ 

T The'^ «»ttal hall ia provided with «ve unanished beleoiiy 

described ebove. the e nnEnished human figures in 

nt mich end. The nerthem gahie e^ ts^ 

window ^rmea J, gi, .onden-like pendant h^kets 

,a enelesed ^ a ^rttayed aa decorative mipporte to the underajde 

’With carved gr uc.r™Vinftrd of tho cable- The wooden origin of this 

kteratUrt" Itm The hoerda are de«.mhid ut 

aichitcctnia beadinH, and scroll ^< 3 xk at the lower ends. The 

SL rrewni^" the geble tops are loisdng. These were probably of the sp^ 

tldtd variety like those adorning the Uttle dormer wmdo™ below. The 
beaded variety provided with no lose than eighteen vaae.ahi.ped 

roof ndge of t « ^ „prtice 

tZ ot'‘t the basea of these finiaU. it ia clear that most of the m were 
lolea cut creavatioD work waa fimabed. 

iL smieral representation, of monasteries, city gateweya, royal palace, 
z rf.i. a'miUt to that portrayed in thia monnment, and the sama 

bni t » y ■ p, ,ra.g„n.mof waa the iianal method of roofing 

rtZga “of any importance in these early daya, '^nly that at ttat period 
fte Sgs were «ecuted in weed, the «.hat»eturea lalone being of nmaorwy 
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or brick confitruction. If wc examine Bbima’a Ratba carefully, we ahafl find 
that this building too really represents a stone model of a similar wooden 
structure. Its wooden origin is particularly obvious in the treatment of the 
upper storey. As if to purposely make it quite clear that it is a model of 
a wooden building, the sculptors have reproduced at great pains the ends of 
the square-headed transverse beams that would be required to support the 
curved rafters of the roof in a wooden building of this kind. In order to 
screen what would otherwise have been a very unsightly feature m the out¬ 
ward appearance of the roof and also to protect the beam ends from the 
weather, the latter are provided with small projecting horseshoe gables of the 
usual type. It will abo be noticed that below each cross beam there is a 
balcony window flanked by two sturdy upright pillars with bracket capitab. 
In a wooden building, these pillars would be necessary to give extra support 
to the great weight of the roof beams at these five places. The curved 
brackets that would bo required to support the projecting eaves of the heavy 
roof, were it a wooden building, have aU been laboriously reproduced here in 
stone without any structural advantage being gained. Again, the style of the 
great horseshoe bargeboards at the gable ends and the simulated monastic* 
like apaitroents depicted on the terrace, leaves no room for doubt that the 
momimeut is a stone modei of a wooden building. It is too mduibhed for 

any useful speculation as to the teal purpose for which it was designed, but 
we may be quite' certain that it representB a Hindu memoriat and not a 

Buddhist one, in spite of the fact that it does not contain a single architectural 

feature which can, strictly speaking, be classed as orthodox Hindu in style. 
Previous to the seventh century of our ere, Indian builders, sculptors and 

wood-carvers had been mainly employed in erecting, or excavating out of the 

lining rock, religious buildings for the Buddhists, On the decline of Buddhism 
about this same period, we find Brahmanism reasserting itself in the form 
of Hinduism. Thus we find that these old builders of Buddhist monuments, 
or their direct descendants, no longer receiving employment from their former 
patrons, offered their services in the cause of the new religion. When working 
for the Buddhists, these builders were called upon to erect three standard 
types of religious buildings :—iSWjkw or diigabas freHc mounds and simulated 
tombs), chaitya$ (churches), and mhdras (monasteries). Hinduism, at that early 
period, had not bad time to evolve any definite standard type of religious 
buildings of her own, so the question of designing appropriate edifices seems 
to have been left to these former builders of Buddhist monuments. Having 
no other precedent than Buddhist art to guide them, it is not surprising to 
find the buildings for the new faith resembling those of the Buddhists, both 
on plan and in dedgm This so-called Bhima'a Ratha is an excellent example 
of ^ia type of building, and its roof would seem to be the prototype of the 

ordinary waggon roof of all the great gopurams or gateways of the South 
Indian Temples. 
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No, 9. (Dbarniaraja's Ratha).—This dedgnation has as little connoctioQ 
with this monumeat as the popular names bestowed upon the other tnon^ents 
here. It is the only temple regarding the real origin of which a dehrute 
statement can be made. Tor it is recorded in two inscriptions found on the 
building that it was "the Isvare iSiva) temple of Atyantakfima Pallaya, 
Atrantakama, according to Dr. Hultzsoh, is the aarae as the Pa^va king 
Narasimhavannan I, surnamed Mamalla. That the temple was dedicated to 
Siva appears also from the seulptnred panel in relief in the cella of the upper 
fltorey and from the fact that this shrine once contained a linga. 

It is a lofty pytamidal-ioofed temple with three storeys of cell-terraces 
above the ground floor, rising to a small octagonal dome and faces the west. 

In style it resembles Arjana’s Ratha. Like most of these temples, the ground 
floor, which was always left to the last, U unfinbhed. (Plate 14.) 

On plan, the ground floor consists of a pillared hall about 28 feet square 
standing on a high plinth, with a projecting portico facing the west. The 

pUath mouldings are plain and simple, the top one alone being decorated with 

little figures of elephants and conventional lions. The unfinished pillars o 

the hall are of the Epical lion-based variety with plain corbel mpitala. The 

angles of the hall are left solid and form four massive square piers, the front 
faces of which are decorated with tall narrow rectangular panels, each containing 
in bigh-ieUef a life-size figure of a male devotee or a four-amed image of 

Siva. There are eight of these panek in all and most of them ^ve bnef 
Sanskrit labels engraved in florid characters above the panels. There is nothing 
very remarkable about these figures except the one portrayed m the north¬ 
eastern panel. Here wc have a curions four-armed hermaphrodite figure re¬ 
presenting Siva in the form of ArdhanarL It is one of those curious creations 
of the Indian mind which are due rather to phantasy than to gpod taste 
and may perhaps be traced to the conception of the Sakta doctrine that only 
when combined with Sakti is Siva capable of discharging his divine functiona. 
This belief in the inseparable union of the masculine and feminine elements 
in the Creator, has thus resulted in a phantaatical image of which the left 
half represents the female (Parvati) and the right half, the male (Siva). The 
iewellery and ear-omaments are carefully distinguished in detaU. those on the 
left side being purely feminine ornaments and those on the right ornaments 
appropriate to males. The upper right hand holds the axe and the lower 
is depicted in the posture of protection (obfeisfa). Of the two left arms the 
ppper one is richly decorated with bangles and the hand holds a flower, while 
the lower one is empty and hangs down to the side. It will be noticed that 
a hooded cobra serves as a girdle. 

Above the ground floor is a continuous projecting cornice all round, iii 
the usual style, decorated with the dormer window ornament, and between 
each pair of dormers is a gargoyle waterspout. These gargoyles are carved 
to represent the heads of men, monkeys and demons. Unfortunately, most 
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of them are broken and aome are unfiniaUed, I do not know of any other 
ancient Hindu temple possessing this unique architectural feature. Immediately 
below the cKTuioe is a frieze of dwarfs or ganas bearing a long garland hanging 
down in graceful festoons between them. Thia is only on the west or front 
face, and for the length of a single panel along the north and south face^<; 
the rest of the frieze consists of the usual gana figures met with in this design. 
There is a semi-classical style about this frieze inditsating its Buddhist origin. 

The plan of the first storey or terrace, consists of a square simulated 
hall with an unfinished shrine and portico facing the west It is surrounded 
-by an open passage and a double flight of steps leading up to the second 
storey on the east side. All round the outer edge of the terrace serving 

as an ornamental parapet wall, is a continuous row of the usual vihdra cell- 
omament. The roof of the portico is supported on two lion pillars with 
bracket capitals. The lions are shown, sitting very erect and supporting the 
pillars on their heads. Their lashing tails are depicted twisted into a curious 
kind of figure of eight pattern, a very characteristic feature of this type of 

pillar. There are two unfinished panels on each side of the shxiue entrance. 

Two of these contain small UDfinished figures of doorkeepers in relief, one 
wearing the homed headdress already referred to. The other two panels contain 
a four-armed image of Siva, and a two-armed female figure perhaps meant 
for Parvati, On. the south face of the central hall there are seven rectangular 
panels containing Saiva figures in relief. On the north side there are seven 

more panels, five of these contain Saiva figures and two in the centre are 

Vaisbanava in chaiacter. There are also a couple of panels on the east side 
flanking the double flight of steps, which contain ordinary human figarea in 
relief- Like the larger panels decorating the angles of the ground floor, moat 
of these smaller panels are also inscribed. It was at first thought that the-w 
inscriptions gave the names of the deities represented, but Dr. Hultzsch has 
pointed out that they are merely bintdas of the Pat lava king who founded 
the temple. The cormce is decorated with the usual dormer window ornament 
and has a frieze of ganas below it. 

The plan of the second terrace is similar to that of the one below it 
ftini is decorated in the same manner. Here on the west side the shrine 

cell is finished and contains a panel carved on the back wall representing 
in relief, Siva in the form of SdroSskanda, and a mortise hole cut in the floor 

of the cella and a drainage channel for the escape of holy water, shows that 

it once contained a Unga as the abject of worship. This SGmiiskanda panel 
is also portrayed on the back wall of both the Saiva shrines in the Shore 
Temple, and in the three cells belonging to Atiranaohanda’s temple at Saluvan- 
kuppam. and ooeura in a31 the Fallava temples of the Bajasimha period This 
sculpture represents the well-known group of Siva, PsrvatT and the child 
Skanda or Kartikeya. Siva is depicted four-armed and sitting on a throne 
or oblong pedestal, with F&rvatl sitting beside and turned towards him. She 
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j, and holds ths child 3kanda on her knee. In the upper comers 

of the panel are two Uttle dying jo»« waring dy-wbsks. There is a 
armed on each side of the main group, these two ^ures represent 

Vishnu on the proper left and Brahma on the right. As a rule, the wa Is 
of^e interior of a Hindu shrine cell are free from all o^^ut it » only 
in Pallava temples where these omnmental pano.s occur. (Piate 16 W.) 

The shrine entrance L- guarded by two doorkeepers 
portrayed in the usual Pallava style but without the horned headdress this t^ 

Cta eimh side of the two doorkeepers is another panel, each contoiumg a figiwe 

of a male worshipper. The eomice over the poreh only, is 

with the Mual dormer ornament with a Mere of sacred geese below. The 
other three faces of the simulated central hall are decorated with toll panels 
Otmtoirnne bas-reUef Sgures similar in style to those portrayed on the lower 
terrace. *0n the east side there are dve two-armM landing ^res, oi» 
arr=-»~i with a halo and holding a Bower in the right tend. On the sou* 
fa,^ there ore also Bve panels, all contoiniiig two-armed Sguies except the 

centre one. winch represento a four-armed image of Siva, and five more panels 
.t^Sning sinul.r figures decorate the north face. Ths top idorey a^ the 
heU-shaped dome are similar in all resects to those oi Aqunae 
already deseribed. The big vase-shaped finjal that oik» the 

now s^nds on the ground on the east dd. of the templu TBre up^ 
rtmnys contain many traces of old plaster work on the wall, and a^oii^ 
the Lund fioor is so unfinished, the temple sppeare to have been uerf for 
T^L. The mean, of nscent to the first terrace is not ohv.^, hot it wa. 

LtaWy by a wooden ladder aa it is tosiay. It is a particularly mterestiog 

Cple, mi an exmnpl. of marvelloua ston^tting and carving, re grate 

.^Lost wonderful monument in Southern ludm. It is also v^ m^g 
„ the prototype of the lofty structural pyramidal temples rf Ister tmes. 

Although *is temple and Arjuna’s Ratha obriously belong to tire same 
„ri„a i.e., Msmalla. it is impossible to say which was exravated first, but 
Te w^mld natnraUy suppose thatthe sculptors would attempt toe smeller temple 
tost before undertaking such a stupendous work as the big^ Odu Ihe 
fact that toe smaller temple was completed, or nearly eo. and the 1^ one 
left in a very unfinrehed Stott with regard to its ground fioor, seems to indicate 
rtot Ari«na-s Ratoa Wto began and finished first. The striking smilhm^ of 
toe unper floors and domes of both temples points to the same masons hemg 
.molovod on boto works. They are toe only two lock-cut temples in tore 
cvranddal style on tUe side of Mimallapuram, but there are three smnU nn- 
-toiished examples in the same style silnated close to the cai^ on the westOT 
rede of this ancient site. The latter ate too unfinished to be oi much arehi- 
interest, bat 1 may as well bnefly ifesciibe them here eo a, to com¬ 
plete too eccoimt oi the temples in this paitioular style. 
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No. 10. (Valaiyankuttai Rotha)This i& & Bmail lock-cut duine Htanding 
close to the canal and facing the east- In style it resembles Ai^una's Ratha; 
only it is much inferior in piopoTtion and is not so ornate. It is square 
on plan with a shallow unfinished portico on the east side. It has two atoiejs 
decorated with the usual wWro cell-omament. The convex cornice Is plainer 
than usual, and in the little donnei windows square-heoded beam ends are 
depicted b relief instead of the little human heads. It is crowned with a 
rather squat quadtangolar dome, slightly splayed at the base and ornamented 
m the same elyle as the rest. The ground floor and plmth are unfinished. 
(Plate 17 (a).) 

No. 11. (PidSif Rntbas).—About 150 yards further north are two mote 
rock*cut shrines sbiilar b style and on plan to the last. They are both small 
and unfinished excavations, the domes and upper storeys only showing any 

dgns of completion. The one to the south faces the east and the other the 
north. These three temples would appear to belong to the same period aa 
the so-called Five Raths, that is, th^e Matnalla period. {Circa 640 to 674 

A.D.) 

No. 12. (Ganesa Temple). —^TMs temple is situated about 50 yards north¬ 
west of the great bas-relief known as Aijuna’s Penance (No, 2&). It is the 
last example of the so-called teUJm and quite the most finished and ornate 
of them all. (Plate 17 (b).) Engraved on the walls of the portico is a dupli¬ 
cate Sanskrit inscription of the one belgngbg to Temple No. 1, mentioned 

above. Like the latter, it records that the temple was dedicated to Siva 

founded by a PalJava king caDed AtyantakJlma. As no date is given, 

it ia impossible to know for certam which king is referred to in the inscription 
as several of them bote this same sumame. However, the architectural style 
of the monument mdicates that it belongs to the Mamalls period like the rest 

of these so-called rathas. The fact that the work is finished suggests that 

it was probably b^un before any of the monuments in the group known as 
the Five Ratha, The ugly modem image of Ganesa now maide the temple 

was bstalled there by the villagers some forty years ago with the permission 
of the District Collector, whose kindness of heart seems to have over-ruled 
his heed. 

It is an oblong monolithic temple with two upper storeys and a waggon- 
roof, having two gable end facades with horseshoe bargeboatds like Bhima’s 

Ratha (No. S) which it closely resembles, although much mnaller being only 

20 feet in length from north to south, llj feet b width, and 28 feet m 

height to the top of the gable finial. It faces the west like most of these 
8<H:alled raihas. The ground floor represents an oblong hall with a pillared 
portico on the west, and a little cella withm, measuring 6' 11*X3' 9*, Ar>d 
6' 8* b height. The linga which was origbally enshrined b the cella appears 
to be the one now set up under a tree being the road and a few yards 

north of Arjuna’s Penance, I discovered this ftttiTa some years ago lying 
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eamples m»y P j|iinialla|)aMm is toU. oylindiioal in 

«rU«t W ^ .j^euted in the loenl granite »nd 

abape and highly polished. Thev are about 4 feet in 

others in Mnek e ^trodod nhoJe the snni pedestal is higUy 

length, the upper ^ ^ s,,Mie or henagonal in section, 

polished, and the in Boor .1 the eella, rani the 

gti '.rcThiS'had a hole^t thteugh ite «ra^ ™ ^keefS^ iin’^' 

L he«l 01 ^ ira^ ^ -Td^ 'd^^gn r? 

poured over Ac ^ The later type of K«j|o was generally 

ymi stone *'™y' ..s shorter and thinker than the earlier 

exeoutrf “ ilr'date. especially during the Kajasimha period, 

BOiinplea. At a still late ^ pohshod 

became quite ornamental. ^ tenninaling 

black stone P"‘"“ ^ ■ fio,I became an ornamental pedestal. 

rr‘4 nrpftaU,^a^ e... ^ bL^^ 

f <»“0 i " ‘ 

approamatt age of Ihe latter prevailing lion bases 

U Iftk end o^ We, is a panel toutainiog the u^ 

and coibel capitals. A v * j- This ntiter walls o£ tbe groimd floor 

of a aw ‘YsLltelVoden pdlars al, round iust as 

are . fl„, of Sahadeva’s Bathe <No. 7). The cormoe 

we „indow omament and is earned aU round Ae 

temple and marks ^ eontaming a simnlated baB in the centre 

'“S broTopT pt^e mid the umal row of mniature mldra-huil^nga. 
soxround^ by an P* rche hall has four balcony windovra, 

. 1 , round ^ attend as in Bfuma’s Rath.. The littl. 

T “t to eitdro-like ornament stdl posses, most of their Enials. which 

"to^t. a twing and more iimshed appearante than ^1. On 
gives to ^ ^ it. The central 

^ i? '^^>1 with three b&kany windows on each side and ia crowned with 
haU IS shown with three balcony 

‘ :T to windows below 

r’ptoteotdtrh^w''^bi ^ted with trident-beadwd toaU. 
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Th« summit of the roof is decorated with nioe vase-shaped finials. The gable- 
ends are smaller but eunilar in style to those adorning fiblma's Eatha and^ 
are decorated in the same manner^ They have the peudeat woodeu-hke brackets 
just below the batgeboards and an elongated d%a&z-like object as a central 
piece. Above the top of the latter, is a little simulated waggon-roof with a 
horseshoe gable decorated with a trident-headed finial. (Plate 16 (h).) In 
this case, the dd^roha-Iike object in all probability, is really a conventional 
representation of an ornamental Saiva finga. The hargeboar^, both in shape 
and design, resemble those belonging to Bbima*! Eatha. The finieds of the 
latter are missing so we do not know what they were like, but here all the 
gables were decorated with tiident-headed finials like the one illusfaated in 
Plate 16 (&). 

No. 13, (Var&ha Mandapa).—Is a charming little excavation in the so- 
called " cave-temple ” style. It is situated a few jmrds to the south-west 
of the (^nesa Temple and faces the west. It consists of a ground floor only, 
as is usual in temples in this style. The simulated roof of the shrine is 
depicted in relief on the face of the rock above the cornice, in the same 

manner and style as we noticed in the Trimflrti Temple (No. 4). 

The temple has an oblong hall or portico 20^ feet in length, ftj feet wide 
and lOj feet in height. The cells as usual is cut in the centre of the back 
waU and faces the west. Plate 20 (o). It projects a few feet into the ball 
and Is provided with a flight of narrow steps leading up to the doorway, 

a plain rectangular opening between square half pilasters of the prevailing 
wooden type. The bracket capitals of the pillars at the aisles of the shrine 
chamber are decorated with little rampant lions, and below the dormer window 
comice is a frieze of just as in Aijvma’s Eatha. The cella is empty, 

but we may presume that it originally contained an image of Vishnu, or one 
of his numerous incarnations set up on the rock-cut pedestal within. In 

front of the temple is an open terrace containing a small oblong rock-cut 
ablution tank with steps leading down to the water, it is the only temple 
here possessing this unusual feature. Numeroua signs of old plaster and colour 
work on the walls and ceiling of the shrine show that it was used for worship. 

The facade has three bays or openings between two octagonal pillars in 
the centre with corresponding side pilasters at each end. The pillars and 
pilasters are typical specimens of the lion-baaed variety and are beautifully 
cut and flnished. The pillars have the usual corbel brackets above their 
capitals which give them a very wooden appearance. Plate 19 (a). The 

coibela are decorated on the underside with the roll cirnAUfiBnt so common in 
the temples of the Mahendra period. Above, overhanging the hall is the usual 
oonveac cormoe, decorated with three pairs of dormer windows. Instead of 
the tiny human heads in relief, the simulated window op eninga are filled with 
a lotus design. The interior is provided with a similar comioe below the - 
ceiling which is carried all round the halL Here, the dormer window ornament 
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contab.. the little human heads in telW aa ueual, and a fri^ ef “<=^ 8“” 
below it. (Plate 20.) The baae el the walk is provided with a carved pi 
i^rshnpL mouldings lurried all round the ^ 

oi the shrine doorway and also on the projeetm* «de waUs of the ^ 
panels containing figures of four doorkeepers ^ey are 
the usual type portmyed without weapons and face the front Tta ce ^ 
of the hall is decorated with a conventional lotus deidgn m rehe w c so 

signs^f h^^ nbout the temple is, the four large paneb 

containing Hindu Mytholo^l tabbauir in bas-relief, ^o on the back wall 
and o^on each end wall of the baU. (Plate 21.) They are as «»«<>"-- 
Foraila Avaldra (Boar inearuation of Vishnu).—This scene is em 
the north waU and illustrated in PUte 21 (a). In the centre of ^e ^ 
stands Vishnu, four-armed and with a boat's head. In his upper n^t 
be holds the discus and in the left the sacred conch !>®* 

of lire In his two lower arms be holds the Earth-goddess whom he has 

lust rescued from the depths of the ocean and supp^ her on his right kn«. 
Below his raised foot is a hooded nnga or serpent figure to indicato ‘>>0 Pr^ 
sauce of water below. On the god's proper left is a four-atmed figure of 

Brahms with three heads and holding a water bottle. He m accomp,^.d 
by a bearded attendant. Above, carved in the comer of the p^l » a 

lL figure of a male worshipper with clasH l^ds. On Vishnu s prop« 
right 1 P.O standing figmes of a mje and female worshipper i^tb clasped 

hands and pcitmyed facing the deity. Above in t^ “P ^ 

k a figure of SBiya depicted with a halo and clasped hande. Entmading ftorn 
Snrva to the worshippers below, is a crude representation of an elongated 

comneopia symboUsing the fniitful oBeet of the son's la^ on the earth. 

Another, and very much better repreaentotion of a cornucopia appears m the 

Ertat has-TcUef known as Aijuna’s Penance. (Plate 31 (4) ' . 

^ Tanuma Avatara (Dwarf incarnation of Vialmn).—Thia tableau w carved 
on the south waU and faces the VarSha scene. (Plate 21 (6).) Vishnu m por^ 
traved with eight arms and standing in his typical posture for this avatara, 
with his left leg stretched heavenwards making the three famous steps (Tn- 
through the Univetae. The popular story concerning t^s avatSra 
is as foUows ’—The great demon king EaU having conquered the three worlds 

niled them, strange to relate for a demon, with charity and juarij Indra, 

the chief of the gods, was thus superseded, so he appealed to Vishnu, the 
avowed destroyer of the demons and upholder of the gods, to restore him 
to h’s rightful position. As Vishnu could not make war on so Trirtuous a 
idnu ' he adopted strategy, and presented himself before BSli in the guise of 

a dwarf BiAhmana, a student of the Vedas, and begged the king to grant 
him three feet of his territory on which he cou’d sit and meditate undisturbed. 
The generous B&b suspecting nothing granted the request, but was soon 
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aatotmded to see the Uttle dwarf ftssome the form of &ti eight-armed giant, who 
in a single step covered the whole earth and in the next the sky, and then 
demanded B&li to show him where he might place the third. True to hia 
promise, B&li offered his own head, on which the god placed his loot and 
sent him down to the lower regions. In his eight hands Viahivu holds the 
discua, conch, dagger, sword, shield, and bow, while his npper right hand rests 
against the roof of the world so as to keep his balance on one leg, and his 
upper left hand points at a figure of BiahmS seated on a lotus throne up 
in the heavens. Brahma has four arms and three faces, and is shown rover., 
entlj touching Vishnu's uplifted toe with one hand, and the ^}ds extended 
finger with the other. Facing Brahma, and depicted dying through the sky, 
the clouds of which resemble sprouts, is a very curious little human figure 
with a dog’s, or a bear's head. His left hand is pointed at BrahmS, and 
In his right, he holds an object that appears to be either a drum or a square- 
shaped buckler. Presumably, this curious little figure represents some star or 
planet, as it is unlike any of the usual celestial figures of flying gm- 

dharvast opsaros, etc. On the opposite side of the panel, is another figure 
of a four-armed deity seated on a lotus throne. It is a companion figure 
to the one of Brahma, and probably represents Siva. Just below, and depicted 
in mid-air are two flying figures with large haloes. They represent Silrya 
on Vishnu s right and Chandra (Moon) on his left, dose to Chandra is a 
representation of a human figure depicted falling from the aky. Perhaps this 
is meant to repre.sent Billi's descent to the lower regions. The four seated 
figures m the foreground grouped around Vishnu's foot are apparent'y intended 
for Bhli and his retinue who are struck with amazement at the sudden trana- 
formation of the little dwarf into the all-pervading Trivikiaina. 

Lak&hmi (Vishnu’s Consort).—This panel is not so finished as the other 
three. It is placed on the proper right of the shrine chamber and next to 
the Vaiaha panel. The goddess is two-armed and portrayed in the nude, 
seated on a fnll-blown lotus throne arising from the ocean. The throne and 
conventional lotos leaves, the latter indicating the ocean, are unfinished. 
Laksbml holds in each of her clenched hands a lotus bud. She wears a 
conical h^ddress a little different to the usual kind, big round ear-rings and 
a few jewels. Four naked female attendants wait upon her, two hold lotus 
buds and the others water pots, which two elephants in the back-ground take 
b their trunks and pour over the goddess' head as an act of worship. The 
nude figures of the women closely resemble the gopis portrayed in the Krishna 
Mandapa I Plate 28 ), mdicating that both work? belong to the same period. 

Ihifgi.—l'a this panel, we have a bas-relief representation of th's popular 
goddess, similar m style to the image enshrined b the so-ca led Draupadi's 
Batha (No. 5). She is portrayed with four arms and standing very erect 
on an unfinished lotus pedestal under the shade of a royal umhre a. In 
her upper hands she holds the couch and discus as is usual here, and wears . 
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tlie taU hwddwss. jewels, end the bieest omemeet eliwdy ’ . 

gobUes er jeww, oM eimed wfth a kBhi, aie departed oa eithet sl-fc ef to 
in mid-aii. Above in the upper comeia of the panel is a ^a h« 
proper Irft and a Uon’e «. the ^ht. the latter be^ Durg* s 

at to f«.t are two male worsUppers. The one ^ 

i. portrayed rutting oB hi. hair with his sword as a ^ 

goddess. The other «gur. raise, the right hand m the «=t of ^^..om 1^ 

two figures are almost idontieal with the two worshippers 

feet toVhe eo^alled Dtaupsdi’s Ratha <No. 8), indicating that both temples 

““No‘“lt(rriEL'TempIe).-Is a private temple which w^ taken over 
by the Vaishlvas in medtoal times and which they have retamed ever ^ 
The original rock-rut temple is hiddai from view by the “toghUy m^c 
Ladi^g*^ in front <d it. (Plates 19 and ^.) Tie 
original work that can now be seen from outsjde, m the 

0 ^ on the face of the lock just above the flat roof o the modern bu« 
^ Both on plan and in style, the original temple oiosdy ramble, the 
^riha Mandap^ described above. It consists of a large pillared toll ^ 
the west with a shrine ceU cut in the centre of the b^k toIL Tto toU is 
IhourTs feet long, 14 loot wld^ and Hi fsot in height. It hns two rows 
ol pUlais The front tow contains four lion pillars of the nsua m wi 

cln^spondiog side pilasters at esd. end. They resemble the pfllars m tto 
n - Tihmnle ^Plate 23) The back row contains only two piUars and they 
in C t’ th<»e in tto front row. (Pto Tto co^to 

and Dlinth moddinp around the hall are flimilar to those m the Varal^ Ma - 
dat and like the latter, the back and end walla are decorated with la^e 

naLis filled with bas-relief figures and sculptural scenes. The s^e cumber 
a few feet into the hall and h provided with a small flight of step^ 
I^rdooikeepere. one on each dde, are carved on the projecting aide WU 
^ the shrine Inside the cella. carved on the back wall is a large bas^rehef, 

8 feet hi«h, of the Boar Incarnation. It is a copy of the one m Vaxa^ 

Mandapa ‘’hut without the attendant fignrea On the right and left oi the 
Tr^ne chamber car.'ed on the back wall, are tall narrow panels contej^ 
figuica of Vishnu's two consorts Lakahmi (Wealth) and ^ 

are more or less duplicate figmea representing a fonr-armed godde^ 
on a round lotus pedestal with two worshippeiB kneeling at her feet. On the 
proper right is a large panel representing Lakshmi and the elephante, a copy 
S Se one in the Variiha Mandapa. On the left is an eight-armed of 

Dnrga standing on a bnfialo's head, with two female attendants, one holding 
a sword and the other a bow, and two male worshippers crouch^ at her feet. 
Above are two flying ganofi and the heads of a lion and a hoffalo. one m 
each upper comer of the panel On the south wall is a sta^ ^-rehef 
of Brahms with four arms and three faces. Facing this, carved on the north 
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waH is A two-amied m&le figure seated on a lion throne (nffiAosaita) attended by 
two women, one on each side. This image does not appear to represent a god, but 
looks rather as though it was intended as a portrait oi some rfija and his two wivos.^ 

No. 15. (Mafaishasura Mandapa).—Sere, we have a large unfinished ex- 
cavation situated on high ground within a few jarda of the Lighthouse and 
facing the east. It is a tdple-celled Saiva temple consisting of a hali or veran¬ 
dah 32 feet long from north to south, 1$ feet wide and 12§ feet high. (Plate 
24.) The facade has five loft^ bays between four pillars with correaponding 
side pilasters at each end. The shafts of the pillars are Euxteen-sided with 
plain unfinished bases, cushion capitals with a square abacus, cubical block 
above, and deep unfinished corbel brackets supporting the architrave. The 
pillars are similar in style to those appearing in the back row of Temple No. 
'3. (Plate 7 (&),] One pillar has been cut out and removed, aud the next one 
has also been sadly mutilated with the same object in view. The missing 
pillar was carried ofi to the Var&ha Temple, presumably, to be used in the 
construction of the hideous modem mandapa and other additions erected in 
front of the old rock-cut shrine. (Plate 19.) The missing pillar has since been 
replaced by a modem cutnstone shaft, a rather unsightly repair. The simulat¬ 
ed roof line aud dormer window comice of the facade have been merely block¬ 
ed out ready for carving. The outlines of the five pairs of dormer windows 
along the comice are roughly indicated. The floor of the hall is raised about 
4 feet above the ground level but is unprovided with steps as the basement 
was never completed. The end pilasters are ornamented in relief with the 
flaming symbols of Vishnu, presumably, the work of the Vairfmava vandals 
who removed the pillar from the facade. 

The central shrine chamber is larger and more finished than the two side 
-ones, and is provided with a handsome pillared portico in front, the pillars 
rising from the angles of a stylobate. The pillars have lion bases sndi the 
usual type of capital supporting a double bracket of wooden-like appearance. 

The sitting Uons ornamenting the bases are true lions, and not the usual 
homed variety prevailing here. (Plate 26 (6),) A socket hole, cut in the centre 
•of the floor of the cella, points to the fact that it had. or was designed for 
a Siva linga. Carved in bas-relief in a large wiuare panel on the back wall 
of the shrine chamber is a representation of Siva in the form of Snkhasana, 
which is closely allied to the SomAskanda fomi (Plate 16), already described 
above. It will be noticed that the only real difference between these two 
scenes is that in the Sukhfieana panel, the bull Nandi, the vehicle of Sivn, is 
introduced, while in the SomSskanda baa-relief this figure is absent. The other 
two shrine cells are empty, and like the fl^oor of the hall, unfinished. All three 
shrines are provided with unfioished steps, and panels on each side of the 
doorways containing the usual figures of doorkeepers facing the front. One 

^ SibOft tbo ftbofv WHS wiittAO, tbe Iw bwii euouiwd by th? Gowramsot Kpjgnphist {pi^iLS. 

IfuBcri^ Ncl The tomple ooTiiftim two portnlti touigeiU onu of It the Ptaor Orf liii aon 

NuAfliiahawiuAa both Attended hy tw^ qonenu^ 
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oi tliP doorkeeper on tie proper right of the entrance Into the oelk at the 
south end of the temple is portrayed wearing the homed headdress referred 
to above The front of this celk is also provided with the usual convex cor¬ 
nice and a frieze of geeae below it {Plate 20 (a)). A comice of the ^me pat¬ 
tern is carried round the ^valls of the hall and a few aimple moiddin^ de- 
•corate the base. The most interesting feature,of the whole excawtion is the 
wonderful sculptured tableaux of Vishnu and DurgS at each eud of the 1^ 
These two remarkable baa-reUefs have been weU described by Dr. J. Ph. 
Vocel in his " Icofioffrfiphicai Notes on the Seoen Pagodas^’ (A. S, R. for IftlO-ll). 
His description is as followsThe temple has revived its p.opuIar desig^- 
tion from one of the two large reliefs carvetl on the side walls. This rehef 
which is found on the ^igh^hand wall on entering, represents Durg5 defeati^ 
Mahishasura (Plate 26 (&)). The eight-aimed goddess, astnde on her vehicle 
the lion. Is shown in the act of shooting arrows at the demon kmg. The 
emblems held iu her lemaining six arms are a ^ a b^ 

IghantSi and a sword {khadga) to the right, and a conch (sahkha), a n^ ( 7 ^) 
and'an indistinct object to the left. A quiver is visible over her left shoulder. 
<%he is sunounded bv a host of dwarfs, evidently the Ganas of Siva, her spouse. 
One behind her, holds a iiarasol over her head; another, at her side, wavM 
a flUhisk {Mmara). The remainder carry varions wea^tis-^uaUy a roimd 
biic^T and a curved sword In sliaiie somewhat hkc the kukrtoi the Guckh^. 
One in the foreground is in the act of shooting an arrow from a bow. Dis¬ 
tinct from these Ganss Is a female figure fallen on her knees m front of the 
lion and raising a sword with her right hand. Possibly this fignre represente 
KaU, an emanation of Durga, though she does not present the terrific appear- 

ance pecnliar to the ‘ black ’ goddess. . , r j j 

Right opposite Durga stands the colossal figure of the buffalo-headed 

demon king. His royal rank also is indicated by a parasol over his head. He 
carries a heavj- mace in his two hands and has. moreover, a sword fastened 
to his eft hip. HU attitude is that of yielding to the onslaught of the war¬ 
like goddess, HU army U represented by seven demons. Two of these am 
nrostrated in the foreground—one slain and the other apparently wounded. 
The latter holds up his right hand with two fingers raised. Can thU be the 
gesture of a vanquUhed warrior imploring hU victorious enemy to spare his 
fife i Of the remainiDg Ashtos one U retreating, whereas the others seem to 
offer a feeble resistance. It is worthy of notice that, with the exception of 
MihUhisum himself, the demons are shown in a purely human shape. 

“ The slaying of the Buffalo Demon by Durga is a very favourite subject 
not only m India proper but also in Java. In later .sculpture the goddess Ls 
invariably shown standing mth one foot^less frequently with two—on the 
proatrete buffalo whom she pierces with her trident. It will be seen that tha 
present scene of MahishSsura’s defeat differs wholly from the conventional 
manner of representing this scene. 
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*' On the opposite wait we find another familiar soeue, tiarQe] 7 f the sleep 
of Viahnu (Plate 25 (fl)}* The god is lying on hia hack on the coils of the 
serpent Sesha, whose fi,ve-fold hood forms a canopy over his head. He wears 
his usual high tiara, but is two-anned and is not distinguished by any em¬ 
blems. In front of his serpenbcouch are three sniall-aized figures, of which 
tw'o are male and one female. The first male figure, the lower part of which 
is hidden, raises his left hand and holds some indistinct object in his right 
hand. The two remaining figures are shown kneeling, the female one in the 
attitude of adoration (namasiara). 

" At the lower end of Vishnu’s couch are two colossal figures standing 
in an attitude of defiance, the one in front holding a mace. They may bo 
identified with Madhu and Kaitabha, the two demons, who sprang up from 
Vishnu’s ear secretion during his sleep. Over the sleeping god we notice two 
flying figures, of which the second has the appeamnce of a goblin or 
The other, perhaps, represents the goddess Yoganidra-Durga bom from the 
wrath of the gods for the destxuoUon of the evdl spirits. 

If this identification is correct, it would follow that the present sculpture 
also relates to the legend of the goddess DurgS like that on the opposite wall. 
The treatment of the scene of Vishnu's sleep is in any case very diflereat 
from the stereotyped fomi found in later Indian Art. As to the date of the 
remarkable sculptures in the ‘ Mahishasuia Cave/ I have little doubt that they 
must be approximately contempomneous with the five so-called Raths. We have 
already noticed the great similarity between the group of Siva and ParvatJ in 
the central shrine of this temple and that found in the Rath of Hhannaraja. 

1 may also draw attention to the pillars supported on sitting Itons with 
looped tails, to the dormer windows with human heads along the comico, and 
to the goblms or all of which are likewise found in the Baths. 

The tw'o large reliefs display an originality of conception and a freedom of 
execution not often found in Indian Art. The figures are full of vigour and 
their action is well rendered. Especially is this the case with the lion-riding 
Durga, whose onslaught contrasts with the hesitating attitude of her enemy, the 
Rufialo-Hemon. In the same way the lassitude of the slumbering Vishnu is 
brought out luore prominently by the threatening attitude of the two demons.” 

The visitor to MamaUapuiain will be struck by the artistic merit, original^ 
i1y of treatment and power of execution displa^'ed in most of the sculptures^ 
particularly with regard to these tableaux of Viahnu and DurgS, the Boar and 
Dwarf avafdras, and the so-called Arjuna’a Penance. Many of the smaller groups 
and single figures also exhibit a much greater freedom of style than is usual 
in Hindu art, and even where the central figure is por^yed in a conventional 
manner, the attendant figures are usually animated and graceful contrasting 
strongly with the sculptural productions of later times. 

On the summit of the great rock in which this temple is excavated, is 
a ruined Saiva temple constructed in the same style as the Shore Temple. 
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It WM converted into . Lighthouse monjr yeoiu ^ ‘f tnd'^””th^ 

th, new one w.o built in !oTi^;e 1 vUlnge, 

Mukiiiida KlyauSr Tenii>lc, a ua ^ ^ AD.) and >¥1)1 be de- 

l^^ouT *A“rt!:r.ev^tem Cke 

at the back of the lighthouse Keeper s garters ^ 

V ^rof"krit uJ^tion. «hich aeoor^ng to Dn 
LiLh if a dj^heate of .e 

rthSrt tn rr, a ---" rot 

T ‘“°d“^^ tt'm^ha^ olo«°y "““bled the Mabiahtoura Mandapa. 

It ot^Uy had th«e ‘I™' l^e^tdfe to' omto 

ef wyoh proiee.^ all three ceh, into one big 

V “ Z’'«»toa^ a bas-relief panel on the back wall of the e^ 

chamber. The ran orifiiJahy contemed a bas-rehef representation 

ceU can be seen. It ^ ^The figures ra leUef have been 

a£ the panel but the outlines of Siva's teU head- 

cut away ^h can still be traced, The ort.r.or 

dress and ae umbr ^ ^ originaUy about 6 feet deep. It 

consists of an oblong - ^ end 

is provide with a^ ^ ^ cyet once con- 

a fiiere of 8^ dooAcepera filing the front, anuod with clubs and 

tained large agu.es of d«rkeepers ^ ^ 

^“eU* ffle^'^trC-reliS^niulptuxe. which like the Egures of the doorkeepers 
beeu carefally obliterated «. that uothi. ^ of interest ™ 

The fayad. has thni. spacous ope.^ bata^ean rto tanrtome 

dcn V raTrritrrrrTndo" o^e^f bJte tiLld ' 

prejeetmg ^ conventional lotns design, as in the eomioe adom- 

r r.^? to Varsha Mandapa. Curved wooden-Uke braokets auppott 
,ng the ' “‘.y, „^ce and beiew there ia a friese of goblbe or s«n<» 
aie ““>'“'1^^'“ ccticed in Dharmaraja'a Rato, oaly in to 

csjrymg ‘ ^ entranee is depicted with an elephants 

wtto toto. aod is J!- 

head lu£o tiantKm. . j ;« la the iiflUO-l rou'esentatuiu ot 

Above to haU. The’ simulated tailing eiteloaing to 

the ?* Buddhist in slyK At each end of the fnpade 

" aTHmentTmebe designed te represent a miniatum temple, sim.1^ m 
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Style to the model of a shrme portrayed in Arjnna’a Petmnoe. Similar rock- 
ent Saiva memorials occur in conuectiou the UndavaUi Temple in the 

Guntur District {Fide Ptu-t {, Plate 13}. 

In front of the temple is an open terrace. Carved b relief at each end 
are the flammg symbols of Yiehnu, the work of the vandals who destroyed 
the temple and erected the unfinished colonnade which now disfigures the terrace. 
Had this building been completed, it would probably have been similar b 
style to the closed masoniy-built hall erected in front of the VarSha Temple 
(plate 19). The steps cot m the face of the slopmg rock at each end of the 
terrace, represent stepped-footings or foundations for the masomy side walls 
of the hall, and also to assist the masons m bnildbg this addition in front 
of the original ahnne. This method of constructing a wall on sloping sheet 
10 ^ is well illustrated m the aide walls of the Krishna Maudapa (Plate 28 (o)). 
Brick enclosure walls were constructed in the sanie manner. The stepped- 
footings for su^ walla may be seen cut b the boe of the sloping rock 
on the north side of the temple, with remains of the old bricks and mortar 
still embedd^ in their rock foandation^, 

Od the summit of the rook is aq hd finished stoue buiEt structure lacing 
the south. The massive stone beams and pillare used in its construction are 
similar m style to some of those belonging to the unfinished colonnade below, 
indicating that both works belong to the same period. It k of no amhitectural 
value, but it illustrates the method employed m constroctmg such buildings 
on sheet rock in difficult situations. The si;!e of some of the beams and pillars 
IS remarkable and it must have been a difficult job to get them mto position. 
It seems to have been constructed as quartera for the Vaiahnava priests who 
took over the old Saiva temple m mediaeval times. 

No. 17. (Paacha PaDdava Maudapa),—An unfinished e.xcairation adjoining 
Arjuna s Penance on the south side and facing the east, it is the largest of 
the so-called “ cave-temples *' and one of the most unfinished within. So much 
so, that It is mipossible to know what the plan of the mterior would have 
been Ike had it been finished. The facade is the only portion of the work 
which has been at all completed. It is provided with seven bays between 
six lion pillars with coiresponding side pilasters at each end. The bases, shafts 
and capitals of these pillars are m the usual style and call for no remarks, 
but the brackets above the capitals are different to any other here, and form 
the distinctive characteristic of this excavation. They represent three semi- 
rampant lions or griffins with human riders, grouped back to back, one direct¬ 
ly to the front, and two obliquely or diagonally reminding us of the Perse- 
politan capitals of some of the old Buddhist pillara. In two or three only have 
th^ brackets been finished, in the rest they have only been blocked out, and where 
finished the steeds and their riders are much weather-worn and decayed (Plate I (li)). 

Above the architrave a bold projecting cornice free from ornament extends 
the whole length of the facade, about 56 feet. Above the cornice the rock. 
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ha= fc«D cut tact. iMvbe a ccw «f the uaual ».Mr.^Uke Ual^ ^ • 
lailbg oiuii-.€j.t adciDcd uith the usaal griffin a beada. the whole deaign 
ufctial lepreseiitiBg tlie ejmulottd roof Hue oi the fcen^ple. 

No.^lSe (Krishna Mandapaje-'rhis stnicture 10 about 40 yards 
Temple Ko. 17 and faces the east. It conaista of a 

T>;j)aTed hall or piandofa erected so as to enclose the great bas-icuef c 

an the face ei the .«t. Ihe hall waa no doubt built by tte 

and as the cculptuias centain no Sniv. iiguiea oi symbola, they 

petmiued to cemain intact, hut they have «ee.v.d nuntetoua coats of wh.« 
wash in the past which has not itapiovcd their appearance wid makes photo 
giaphy dificuh. The great pastoral aoene carved on the lock la a o . 
Lt long and 12 feet high and originally had an open te.^ m iront with 
sloping return waUs at each end. ITlc latter were stepped m the natinl mann 

“?e^n,edate the medetn enelesure wails oi Ihe hsll whmh now oeoupie.- 

i™“a?«lUl^r!pK 5 ent 8 BnWdtono (Brindiban). the scene of Krishna 
youthlul enploits among the cowhetda with whom he hved at that plae^ 
principal Sgnre in this gnat bas-reUef represenfa K^» hoMmg up toe Ml 

Lled'^Govtodhana in his left hand in order to shelter a group of oo«'“'^ 

men women and ehildien. and their cattle, Item a delnp of tain sent down 
bv Indra in anger to destroy ther villnge. Around the god are groups of 
clttle in the haekgionnd, and eowherda with their woBwn folk in the fo^ 
around The women (gopfe) wear tall headdresses and a few jewels, but otoor- 
Se ate naked, end depicted engaged in their wonted voeatron. Some ^ 
vessels filled with dairy produce; others bundles of giaes an a ew 
leading their children by the hand. There is also a olever «presentotion 
a cowherd milhing a cow (Plate 28 («). These peassnt figures are clad n 
L cloth, and wear tnrbsns. In style, some of toe node gop» are vejy ^i- 

lor to the female figures portrayed attending on Lakahmi in the VaffiM in 

dapa (Plate 21 (e)). indicating that both works belong to tho ^ 
vLina-a proper right, io another big figure of a ptinoe or two-aroed dei^. 
denicted with his left aim round the neii and shoulders of a cowherd. Whet er 
to figure ia also intended to represent Krishna is not ^ 

figures me life-sise, but these two central figures are double that 
S^uadbars Krishna wetos a toll headdress and ^ usM omamenta. 
including the big round eartornamenta peculiar to Pallava conmion 

rM^mala and female figures. Chrved on toe upp« po^ of the slo^ 

mtum wall at the north end of the hall ia a finely ««nltM figure of a bM 
On the opposite wall is a group of lions, a leo-gryph or gnfiin. and a monsM 
"^tb a liou-a body and human head. The latter ia a very ^usual figure and 
resembles iu style seme of the Asayrimr-like monsters depietM in toe famous 

ssnchi bas-reUefe. It ia worthy of note that toe Pallava aenlptois had a v^ 

„ood notiou of the appearance of a lien even if they had never seen one. The 
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figure of a trouess in her den, depicted at the top of the group, is a good 
example of this. Unlike* the aoulptors of later tunes, the Pallavas never con- 
fnaed the lion with the m^hical leo-gryph or griffin. Uurgfi’a lion for instance 
is always portrayed as a true lion, and never with home or griffin’s feet aa 
in later Hindu art. The conventional lions omamenting the bases of the pillars 
here, and which form such a charactenstic feature of the architecture of this 
period, are usuaUy shown with three horns, but examples of true lion pillars 
ate not wanting, one of the best examplea is illustrated in Plate 26(6), 

No. 19. (Arjutin*s Penance).—This great “ rock-senlpture'* is unique and 
unlike any other ancient monument in India. It is situated at the ^ck of 
the I arge modern Yaishnava temple in the village and faces the east (Plate 
29), In his ** JconoffrapJtictil Notes on the Seven Pafpxias** refetted to above, Dr. 
Vogel states with reference to this monument as follows:—’'There is some 
reason to assume that this designation has as little connection with the original 
meaning of this gigantic sculpture as the popular names of the so-called Baths. 
It is true that among the numerous figures rather a prominent place is taken 
by an ascetic standing on one leg and stretching hrs two arms upwards (fir- 
dAm-hu/tn) in the position so often described in old Indian Epics. But there 
is nothing to indicate that this figure represents Arjuna. At his right side 
we not'.oe a four-anned god, whose attributes are by no means clear, but from 
the presence of goblins, probably meant for panes, we may perhaps infer that 
it is Siva. It should, however, be noted that in Pallava art we find similar 
figures attending other deities also. Feats of asceticiani rewarded by some boon 
granted by one of the gods are so frequent in epic literature that there is 
very alight justification indeed for identifying this sculpture with the particular 
scene of Arjuna’s tapae. 

” On the contrary, all that is typical in that episode is absent here. The 
story is that Siva appeared to Arjuna in the shape of a wild KirSta hunter 
pursuing a boar which became the object of an altercation and personal combat 
between the two. It is an undoubted fact which has drawn the attention of 
previous explorers that the supposed group of Arjuna and Siva does not really 
form ihe centre of the whole sculptural picture. From both sides the nume¬ 
rous figures of demi-gods, men and beasts—^mostly in couples and most of them 
folding hands in the attitude of adoration—^are turned towards the large verti¬ 
cal cleft or fissure which separatefl the two halves of the rock. The so-called 
Arjuna and Siva are placed a little to the proper right of this cleft, and it 
w.U be noticed that some of the adoring figures are turned away from them 
and, like the others, are flying towards the cleft. This cleft, therefore, is the 
real centre of the whole sculpture.’^’ 

When Dr. Vogel wrote the above remarks in 1910, he had not seen the 
photograph illustrated in Plate 29 (o) which was taken many years ago before 
the monument was repaired by Govemmeut. If the visitor will take the 
trouble of climbing to tbe top of the ruck, which is an ^sy matter if ap- 
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piOBoIied torn the west side, he will Snd a iramher ol rock-eut ohaon^ or 
footings ijnmediatoly above the cleft, showing that a bnck or 
was once bailt on this spot (Plat. S2), This elstem was about M feet squan 
with a coneiete bottom and plastered walls. It w<B apparently filled by hand 
labour, beeause there are the remains of a Sight of rook-out ste^ leadmg up 
from the ground below on the nortii side Here, the s^nt up 
enlar portion ol the rook must have been by mMOS of a wood® hdto, 
would apprrnr that on certain festival occasions, tins omtem ^ 

water allowed to fiow down the cleft in the form of a cascade mto the tank 

below, simulating the descent of a mountain tomnt, __ 

It la recorded in the " Woouo/- 0 / the DMnd. doted 1879, 

that wlni. Lord Napier was Governor of Madras, he visited the 
and had the ground in front of this cleft excavated to a depth of 1 or 8 iMt 

which exposed^he now famUiar figures of the deer, tto 
and the baby elephants, which until then had 

owing to the ground in front having become silted up with a ^ d^t 
of broken bricks, stone and concrete debris. The broken to* of .the tar^ 
elephant, the upper portion ol the mala NJga figure, and a big aquare-etepcd 
a^e meeeurbg 4 '- 9 'x 8 '- 4 ' and 1'-*' thick, with a r«tangular pieca ctt .mt 
Ttle Wk and a nicaly dressed comite moul^g m front, were bur.^ 

h tire debris immediately in front of the eleft. This stone » now ly.^ at 
the bottom of the tank, and there is no doubt that it fell from the fop of 
Z eleft whem it was originally fixed to protect the scnlpturee h*w fmm 
the downpour of water from the ciatem. It would appear t^t the cistern 
and other masoorv work obovo decoyed snd coilapacd and t^t the debus 
was washed down the eleft- during the rains smashu^ the SS^ ^re and 
rnhr»t's tusk te trantit and tiitiag up the tank below. It wd be noticed 
^ ae photograph iliustrated in Plate 2» (u) that the elephants tusk >.p|,er 
portion of the NSga figure are missing, these were subsequently refixed by the 
Works Department, who aUo construeted a dwarf masonry psiapet wall 
^ the mouth of the ofoft and directed the surface water above down ao- 
o3 cleft running north behind the face of the rock. These repmra were 
found neces-sary in order to save the sculptures in the eleft from future injur, 
iZ falling debris washed down by the mins, and also to ^ 

below from^ again aUtiog ap. The tank was cleaned out, levelled and the side 
walls revetted with stone so as to give it a neat and tidy appramnet 

The eleft tunning down the centre of the rook ie naturni and m order te 
orovide it with a more er less smooth snifac. so that the water mi^t fiow 
^Iv down the front, the Pallovaa closed up the deep lec^ at the back 
with brick and rubble masonry in mortar, and then inserted the two free- 
figurm of the mate and female Nsgss. These two images are carved 
n the round and were fixed oftet the main work was finished and are not 
hewn out of the natural rock like the rest of the baSrreUefa adorning this 
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wonderful scene. Altogether, there are seven Niga figures at the foot of the cleft, 
both male and female, and most of them are portrayed with folded hands 
in the attitude of adoration and rising up out of the water below. The Wilgaa 
are sacred water-spirits lesidiiig in lakes and rivore, and their presance hero 
is mainly to denote the sanctity of the stream that once flowed down the 
cleft into the tank below. When the Pal'ava sculptor wanted to suggest the 
presence of water in a sculptural scene, he usually did so by introittcing a 
Naga figure rising up out of a bed of conventional lotus leaves depicted in 
the foreground of his subject. A good example of this occurs in the Boar 
Incarnation tableau in Temple No. 13 (Plate 21 (o)). 

Fergusson assumed that the free standing figures of the NSga and Nigi 
fixed in the centre of the cleft, were the real objects of adoration and that, 
therefore, the whole scene relates to Serpent worship. But it has been rightly 
pointed out that this interpretation is impossible as the Naga figures them¬ 
selves assume the same attitude of tiamaskara as the other demi gods— 
dharwis and Apsaras, Kinnaras and iTtniwm portrayed in this scene (Plate 
30 (i)). 

Dr, Vogel remarks. ** Can it be that once there exbted here a sacred spring 
and that the water gushing forth from the cleft was the real aim and object 
of aU the adoring figures t The presence of the Nagas would then be most 
easily accounted for, as they are the water-spirits dwelling in lakes and springs/' 
He also draws attention to the splendid group of ascetics, some carved in the 
round, which are engaged in the various occupations of the hermitage in front 
of a little shrine, and says, " Such a scene is iwually laid on the banks of 
some sacred river, and w© find indeed among these figures, nearest the cleft, 
a young ascetic carrying a water^jar on his shoulder. He reminds us of the 
famous episode of the RSmayana in which Dasaratha shoots by mistake the 

son of a blind hermit, while he was filling his water-jar in the dark.” 

The figure of the ascetic carrying the pitcher on his shoulder and his 

companion holding a cornucopia are particularly interesting (Plate 31 (a)l. 
Both figures have a semi-classical stylo about them which corroborates Dr. 
HnltMch’s suggestion that some of the sculptors who executed these works 
came from Northern India. The presence of the Horn of Plenty next to the 
cleft is obviously meant to denote the productive powers of the simulated river 
that once flowed down this cleft. 

On the opposite ride of the cleft, facing the two ascetics just described, 
we have that quaint figure of the sanctimonious cat standing, like Arjuna, 

on one leg with his fore-paws stretched out above his head. Concerning thb 
curious figure. Dr. Vogel remarks, ” We are at once reminded of the hypo¬ 

critical cat Dadhikama of the Indian fable who assumed the part of a pious 
ascetic to allure the unsuspecting hare and sparrow into his power. 1 have 
little doubt that the sculptor who fashioned this figure had Dadhikama in 
mind, though there is hero no evidence of the penitent cat not being sincere. 
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Tbe „Uying „„u«. hu„ do 

Bvit the interesting point in the present instant „ _ aA~ 

performs his feigned penitence on an island in the saer^ Ganga gpa ^ 
ZL to one Version and. according to the other, on he bank o a r Yer^ 
o.oh ride of the top of the cleft, Is o figcee mth o ^olo ot the 

Knnk Similar fieiires appear in the Dwarf Inearnation tableavi P 

13 (Plate 21 {b)). They evidently represent Silrya and Chandra. On the pro^r 
eft rf the eift is . ;..odel of s ™'mi.tare p,amidol te,ople contom.og wtot 
all to 1^ a Uttle st»»dlog image of Vishnu. In style, this shnne .s amrint 
to the smaller examples of the so-called tortos, and hhc 
origin of its roof « ohvioos. The shrine is ^rtrayed ctnated “ ‘ » 
rf a river and surrounded by jungle inhabitod by wUd ammab (Plato 30 (b)). 
Gronoed around the .shrine, a party of nine ascetics is shoivn engaged m vntl- 
ons ^gious occnpatioiis. Fonr standing flglires inchicUng the one depicted 
holding a comueopia mentioned above, are represented at the waters c^ 
ForLto arc shoivn ritting In mcdltetion in front of the shnne. three of tl^ 
being nriortunatek broken, and the ninth figure i., reprinted standi^ nteM 
™^nc leg and with raised arms, above the temple. It is this figure wh.^ 
Z been to perri.tm.tiy mistaken for Arjmm, apparently, tatoiise atoy^ 
of it on the profiec right, is a large four-amied image of Siva. It mil be 
lild that X of the ascetics and wild aainmls are aearly hfe^e. 

whereas the image of Vishna within the shrine is ver>' si^lU clearly indica - 
1 that the latter playa a subordinate part here and that the ^ 

Zoduced merely to denote that the scene represente some sacred pinto of 

oilnrimagc on the banks of the simulated nvet. „ j j , 

'^The* bw four-anned figure of Siva, carrying his trident and attc^ by 

three fat little snaas or gobline, appears to , ^'’‘5' 

of BhikriUtan. orriviog at Btalmia-kapiUam m the H^yto (Plate 30 (.1). 
The popular aWrv of this form of Sive is ns follows i-When Siva out oH one 
oi the heads of Bral.mS. be incurred the sin of killing a Biahraana; and the 
sknU of Brahma is stated to have stuck to the pahi of h.s left hend and 
refused to bo removed, tn onler to get rid of both the em and the sknll. 
it was oidaiiied that Siva should wandei: about on earth as a naked befgar 
(bhikshmairn), until at length he reached a sacred spot in the Hi^luyaa known 
as Brahma-kapalam. where he was released from the am and the mcnminat- 
imt skull feU off of its own accord. As a rule, figures of Bhikshatana are 
Presented in the nude, onlv a few jewels and the usual headdress being worn. 
He ifl always four*armed and usually carries the trident and drum and is ac¬ 
companied by two or three little goblbs and a pet antelope. The nude figure 
of Siva lepreaeuted here answers to the above description in every detail even 
to the antelope prancing along m front of him. He is portrayed exposing 
the palm of his lower left hand in a very proiuiaent manner, perhaps to show 
that it no longer contains the inoiiminating skull and thus indicating that 

CT 
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he hfis Arrived at Brahoia-kapHlam in the Himalayas as represented by the 
group of ascetics around the little temple below. The attendant goblins are 
quaint little figures. The one following behind secmB to be bolding a conch* 
shell trumpet whilst the other two carry fiy-whisks. The one on Siva s proper 
left is depicted wearing a conventional lion’s mask across his fat little body. 
Above Siva’s head, is the figure of Chandra and flying along towards the cleft 
are celestial figures of Gandharvas, Apsaras and Kinnaraa. 

There oan be little doubt that the whole scene is a symbolical representa¬ 
tion of the Ganges flowing from the Himalayas. The rock is Mount Kail3sa» 
and the cascade that once flowed down the cleft represented the sacred GangS, 
The figure of Siva seems to have been introduced mainly with the object of 
making it quite clear that the rock represents the Himalayas. 

The Pallavas, or at least the sculptors they employed, appear to have 
had a particular veneration for the Ganges, perhaps owing to the northern 
origin of some of them, as we find the same subject, although treated in a 
different manner, occupying an important position in the rock-cut temple at 
Tiichinopoly excavated by MSmalla’s father, already described and illustrated 
in Part /. In this case, the subject is a large bas-relief image of Siva in the 
form of Gangadhaia, “ the hearer of Gangs,” and he is portrayed in a stoop¬ 
ing attitude with the right knee bent and body braced ready to receive the 
mighty rush of waters on his head and shoulders. Unlike figures of Bhik- 
shatana, images of GangSdhara are portrayed fully clothed and decorated, and 
the attendant goblins and pet antelope are usually absent, whilst the goddess 
Gangs is depicted as a tiny stream trickling forth from Siva’s matted ^ locks* 

No. 20.—About a quarter of a mile to the south of this colossal sculp¬ 
ture, standing in front of the Lighthouse and facing the main toad, is sjiothei 
enormous rock with a wide cleft splitting it into two portions (Plate 33 (o)). 
Carved in rough relief on the east surface of these two rocks is an inferior 
duplicate representation of the so-called Atjuna’s Penance just described. Why 
the Pallavas thought it necessary to carve two similar representations of the 
same scene on so gigantic a scale is not apparent. Here again, the cleft is 
the centre of attraction and towards it the numerous figures of worshippers 
and animals ate turned. An unfinished figure of Siva, and the ascetic stand¬ 
ing on one leg with raised arms, have been begun on the upper portion of 

the south end of the rock, but the remaining figures of ascetics and the temple 

have not been commenced. The rock at this point is badly fractured as though 
it bad been struck by lightning, perhaps a reason why the work was aban¬ 

doned. In any case, bad it been finished, this great fissure, and the whole 
of the vertical cleft would have had to have been built up in masonry and 

plastered over to hide these defects. Whether this was ever actually done 
will never be known, but it is a curious fact that several of the bas-reliefs 
on each aide of the cleft show signs of having been plastered over and the 
details of the figures picked out in that material, in the same manner as may 
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No. 24. (Tigar Cave).—la situated at Salavankuppain, a haiulet located 
in a sandy waste about three milea north of :ManiaUaputam and on the coaat. 
The place seenia to have once been a suburb of Mfluiallapuram but haa since 
become buried in drift sand. It contains only two monumenta of arch^- 
logical interest, the ao-called Tiger Cave and a triple-celled Saiva temple known 
as Atiianachanda’fl Mandapa. 

The so-cftUed Tiger Cave, is a large rock 60 feet long and 20 feet high, 
facing south-east fPlate 34(a)). It consists of a shrine cell excavat^^ in the 
centra] portion o! the rock surrounded by a ring of eleven huge griiltn’a heads 
in relief. The cella is empty and measures 7"-6*x3'-10" and is 5'-9" high, 
and apparently was dedicated to Durga. It has a small portico in front ap¬ 
proached by V flight of steps from below. An unfinished convex cornice is 
carved above the entrance and supported by two rampant lion-based pilasteta. 
The lions project forward and have little riders (Durga) on their backs. In 
style they are similar to the Hon pillars of tie Kajasimha period as exempli¬ 
fied in the Shore Temple. On the proper right of thi.s shrine are two little 
square niches with semi-circular mouldings round them, each with a large bas- 
relief of an elephant’s head below indicating Indra slirines. Between the niches 
in crude outline is a pillar, and a figure of a horse is carved on the face of 
the rock at this end. At the other end, is a large unfinished relief represent¬ 
ing DuigS's lion. This monument and the carved rocks near the Shore Temple 
ere all similar in style and belong to the same period. They are not in the 
JUSmaila sUde and appear to be considerably later, and in all probability, they 
belong to the Kfijasimha iwribd. 

No. 25. (Atiranachanda’s Mandapa).—This b a rather puzzling monu¬ 
ment as the primitive style of its facade b in keeping with the earlier monu¬ 
ments excavated during the M&malla period, but the three black stone fluted 
lingas and Somaskanda panels within the temple clearly denote a much later 
period (Plate 34 (h)). On plan the temple consists of a hall about 28 feet long, 

6 feet wide and Oj feet high, with a small cella 3^ feet square cut in the 
back wall and facing the east. The fafade has two plain cubical pillars with 
corbel capitals decorated with the roll oniament on the underside, and corres¬ 
ponding pilasters at each end. They are similai to the pi lars belonging to 
Dhaimaraja’s Mandapa (Plate 4). The convex cornice and simulated roof Ime 
above it are unfinished. The floor and the ceiling of the hall are also un¬ 
finished. The plan of the temple shows that it was originally designed to 

contain a single Ungu only and was never Intended aa a triple-celled shrine. 
The temple now contains three fluted Jingaa like those belonging to the EHja- 
pima period {Plate 18 (6)). A large one in the shrine cell, and a smaller one 
set up at each end of the hall, and each is provided with a bas-relief Somaa- 
kanda panel carved on the back wall. These panels are similar to the one 

illustrated in Plate 16 {e), and like the appear to belong to the KSja- 

Eiinha period. The two smaller httgas at each end of the hall are without shrine 
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aie two excavations in tiie Triclunopoly Rock, one Iialf-way up the hiU and 
the other at the bottom. The upper one we know was excavated by the gr^t 
Mahendra and is one of the earliest Saiva temples in Southern India (t r* 
Pari 1 of th\€ work). The lower temple ia obviously later than the upper one, 
but it is clearly a Pallava monument and appears to belong to the Mamalla 
period. Tricbinopoly seems to have lonned an important outpost of the south¬ 
ern frontier of the Pallava dominions, and doubtless a governor and a garrison 
were stationed there to maintain order and to prevent their neighbours further 
south from encroaching upon their territory. The temple contains no Pallava 
inscriptions, bat then it was never completed. The signatures of three pnvate 
individuals in later Tamil characters of about the thirteenth century A.D. are 
engraved on one of the plllara. 

The temple consists of a large rock^cut hall 25| feet long and 21 feet 
wide with an unfinished shrine chamber at each end. The back wall is divided 
up into five large panels each containing a bas-relief four-armed figure of the 
following deities t—GnneEa, Siva, Durgil, Surya and Brahmfi. In style these 
figures closely resemble those at Mfimallapuiam but are inferior m execution. 
The four-armed figure of DurgS, standing very erect on an unfinished lotuB 
pedestal with two male worshippers crouched at her feet, seems to be a copy 
of the injag® goddess portrayed in the so-called Draupadis Ratha (No. 

6 ), Like the latter, the worshipper on DurgS^s proper fght is portrayed cutting 
off his hair as a votive oficring to the goddess. Ail of the images, moludiug 
Ganesa, are four-armed and portrayed standing erect with attendant figures 
kneeUng or sitting at their feet, and flying ganditartm or ganae above m the 
background. Goblina or gattas are depicted round the feet of Gani-sa and Sivai 
and male worshippers round those of Brahmin Surya and DurgS. B ma 
is shown with three faces, and Sfirya has a large halo at the back ^ of ^ ^ 

The doorkeepeiB guarding the entrances into the two unfimshed ahrine c ^ers 
at each end of the hall, are two-arroed figures resembling those of the 
mall a period. The shrine on the left as one enters, is provided with a pillared 
portico, the oonuce of which ts decorated with the dormer window ornament. 
The pillars have cushion capitals with corbel brackets above and are similar 
in style to those appearing in the interior of the Varaha Temple illustrated 
in Plate 23, the only difference being that their bases are square instead of 
round. The facade has four pillars of the same type and a frieze of little 
gana^ below the cornice which is left plain and unfinished. 

In the earlier Pallava monuments, sculptural representations of Ganesa 
are rare. Figures of this elephant-headed deity do however occur in conn^- 
tion with the temples at Vallam, Mogalrajapuiam, and Bhairavakonda which 
have been assigned to the Mahendra period (Vide Pori /). But these figures 
are not actually inside the tompiea in question, but appear as bas-celiefs 
in panels or niches ent in the rock walla of the terraces in front of the temple 
and therefore, may possibly, represent later additions. 
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At M3iTiifll1apuram, tlie only figure of Ganesa belonging to the MSmalla 
period, is the tiny representation of this deity in the centre of the 
ganas decorating the cornice of TiamSnoja’s Mandapa {No* !«)• . 

iliasimha period, ^e find plenty of bas-reliefs of this deity aji exemplified m 
the Shore Temple. In the Trichinopoly temple the figure of 
the temple, and occupies the same position of importance as the other ^ 
and therefore cannot be a later addition. It Tvould appear that up o 
of the Mamalla ptiod (etr«i 674 A.D,). Ganesa was regard^ as a minor e y 
of no particular sanctity. It was only in later times that he became a 

deity of real importance. 'p„i,,V 

Tirumalaipiirain.-This village is situated in the Sankaranayanarkoil laiii 

of the Tiunm^ellv District and !2 miles north-east of Tenhaai railway s lom 
Excavated in a 'rocky hill known as “ Vamnchimalai ” are two rock-cut temples 
One represents an unfinished work of no particular mterest, but the other 
of considerable importance and appears to be a ver^' early Pallava ' 

The facade of the temple is aimilar to that of Dbammra]a s Mandapa (No. 1). 
and on plan, it resembles the upper tenrple m the Tnebmopoly ^ 
the north, and in order that the shrine chamber should face the 
cella ia excavated in the west end wall, instead of m the centre ft ^ 

wall aa usual. The cubical portions of the massive pillars are decorat^ with 

lotus medallions, and the underside of the corbels with the toll ornament lue 
as in the Mahendra temple at Trichinopoly. The interior consists of a hall 
19 feet long and 12 feet wide. The shrine chamber measures 8 feet sqn^ 

and faces the cast. It contains a large of early pattern. In the centre 

of the hall 18 an oblong pedestal containing the remains of a broken stone 

bull facing the shrine entrance. On each side of the latter are the nsua ^es 
of doorkeepera. Carved in bas-relief in three icctanguiar panels on the back 
wall are fout-amicd images of Siva. Vishnu and Ganesa, and on the east wa 1. 
a similar figure of Bmbma. In style and execution these figures resemble fchore 
b the lower temple in the Trichinopoly Bock, but the figure of Gan^ is 

depicted in a sitting posture instead of standii^ erect. In the figure of Vishnu 
the conch and discus symbols ate shown without fiames of fire. EngiSiv , 
on one of the pillars of the facade is a PSndya mscription of about t^ mh 
century registering a gift of land to the temple by a prince named Chakra- 
vartin SrivalUbhadeva. There can be little doubt that this old Saiva temple 
was excavated by the Pallavaa and the style of the bas-relief images it con¬ 
tains seems to indicate that it belongs to the Mamalla period. 

There are a few early Pallava monuments in Pudukol^ State which 1 
have not seen, as the State employs its own official to look after these and 
other antiquities discovered there. One of the most interesting of the Pallava 
temptea in this State, appears to be the one at Sittannavasal, 9 miles north¬ 
west of Pudukottai. It is a rock-cut Jama temple with a facade similar to 
Dhamiarilin’s Mandapa (No. 1) and contains some mural paintings on the ceil- 
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iDg and ptlJata of itis facade which are reported to be executed in a style aitoi* 
lar to that of the famous frescoes of Ajanta, and the temple has been assigned 
to the Mahendra period, before ISIahendcavarman £ was converted to Saivism 
by the saint Appat. {Vide Farf 1, y. 7). If this informat'on is correct, then 
the temple most be even earlier than those of the Mlfmal'a period. However, 
so far as the latter are concerned, the finest examples of Pal Java monuments 
in this style are those at Milmaltepuram described above, and belonging as they 
do, to three different periods—on early, ati intermediate, and o later period, it 
is possible to study the whole history of Pallava Architecture on the spot 
without bothering about the few other examples elsewhere. 
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